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ABSTRACT 

Abstracts of articles sppearing in periodicjnls and 
newspapers comprise this quarterly publication of annotated 
bibliographies on the subject of education in India. Some of the many 
topics, briefly described in ED 049 989, covered by the 182 documents 
include organizaticm, curriculum and methods, educational psychology 
and sociology, teacher education, teaching methods, and vocational 
and technical education. Many of the studies covered are empirical. 
In addition, a special section is devoted to basic education. Author 
entries are arranged alphaberically under subject. Related documents 
are ED 041 683, ED 043 437, ED 049 989, and ED 067 334. (SJM) 
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ACADEMIC ACHIfiVBMBYT 



303 .CHAITEHJI MUKBRJBK MITRA 8 K: Correlates of the 

achievment in business management course. Manas 1971. 18(1). 

A study of the relationship of different background variables 
cc^sidered at the time of admission in a management course to 
the final results of the students at the end of the oc^a for two 
successive sessions (there were 77 students during 67^9 and 
97 during 68-70) shov«d that out of the. six variables, viz,, 
age, brandies of education, division obtained in the Higher 
Secondary or equivxlent examination, interview marks, aptitude 
scores and woUc experiei^ce, only the branches of education and 
the aptitude scores were positively (significantly) related to 
the perfomance. The performance of the engineering students 
was consistently better than the other groups of students and 
the aptitude score had a caislstait positive relation with 
the final cumulative grade point average of the course* 



oaPTA V P: Body bulld, personality, tension and academic 
achieve^ant. Jccmal of fttucational Research and Sxtension 1971. 
8(1), 25-32* 9 ref. • 

One hundred and elgjity male subja cts of 16 years of age, studying 
in 9th class, belonging to different body build (ectomorjiiiy^ 
endc^norphy), personality types (extraversion-introversion) md 
tension levels were selected for the study* Hie following tools 
were used* 1) Maudsley Pfersonality Inventory to measure extraverslon - 
intwversicn; 2) individual's height and weight measured and eadomorphy • 
ecto&oJrphy scores evaluated with the help of Wllgoose tablesj 
3) tension scorea measured by the amount of pencil pressure indicated 
by the penetration of a number of sets of carbon papers on ordinary 
^ite papers? 4) academic achiei^anent as indicated by the marks 
obtained by the subjects in their 8th class public ejcamination. The 
following results were obtainea; I) introverts slx>wed better aoademio 
achievement as conpared to extroverts; 2) ectomorphio (hi^i on 
ponderal index) were found to be si^ific^tly better in achievment 
than the endc^orphlc (low on pondered index); 3) subjects high on 




taisicn level had better academic achievement than those low 
on tension^ thpugh the differaice is ineigiificant; 4) thus, 
on the whole, the ectomorphic were found to have the bes^; 
academic achlevemaitj nore tense and introvertive* 



HlRSGANGS T K: Prediction of 2icademic achievement at the 
high school stage* Journal of the CJollege of Iducatiai^Kamatak 
University 1971, 8(1), 34-.43* 15 ret. 

The purpose of the experlmeit was to predict academic achievanent 
^f students at the high school stsige by incorporating Intellectual 
(general mental ability or intelligence) and non-intellectual 
variables such as social and emotional adjustment (8BA), and socio 
economic status (SBS) . 150 Hi^ school students (82 i»ys and 
68 girls) studying in IX standard were selected from 3 hlj^ schools 
of Dharwar. A group test of intelligence (verbal) for hlg^ school 
students jarepared by Smt. Cailnnamma Satyanand in Kannada, Social 
and I^otional Adjustment Inventory standardised by the apathor, and 
Socio Bconomlc Status Scale construpted by Dr Aaron et .al were 
administered to the pupils. The p^centage of total marks In, all 
acalemlo subjects obtained in the annual examination of XX standard 
gave an index of academic achievanent* The jresults demqristrated 
significant positive relationship between the criterion and 
predictors t Ifowever, Intelligence was the best single predictor 
of academic success » Next best predictor was SBA, Still nacb 
variance of acadeniic achievement was left unexplained • Hence 
still other significant factors Including other types of non- 
Intellectual personality variables should be explored In order 
to resolve the problem of prediction* 



306 KAKKAR 8 B: Beading ability and scholastic achievement • 

Umas 1971, 18(1), 25^^ 1 ref* 

Hu'' .ired and twenty el^t children (boys and girls in equal 
number) studying in 3,4,5 grades of Junior Model Sciiool, 
Jullxandur, were xised for studying the relationship of reading 
ability, evaluated by teacher gradlngi?, to the students* 
achievement in arithmetic^ social studies, science, music, 
fcgllsh composition, art, ai.d Punjabi comprehension • It was 
foimd that achievement scores in all subjects except in art 
for grade >5 and music for all grades were significantly related 
tc reading. Integrating art with reeding In higher grades, also, 
and Incorporating music with reading, besides other measuree, 
may develop reading ability* 
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PATH/K R D: Sbcperimental study of effectiveness of ability 
grouping. Indian Journal of Applied Psychology 1971, 8(2), 64^ » 

9 ref . 

Ihe purpose of the study was to explore the effectiveness of 
ability grouping in secondary schools « One hundred and eighteen 
students, both boys and girls, stge range 12-15 years, studying 
VIII class in Rastriya Vidyalaya (Rouilcela) constituted the 
sample^ For grouping children on the basis of ability, 
a) Jaiota^s Group Mental Ability Test, b) Manzel^s Achievement 
test with items of Hindi reading,^ Arithmetic ccmputaticm and 
reasoning, Ifaglishj Vocabulary, history, civics, geography, 
science an(^ hygiene^ and c) an Achievement Test in tw> parts, 
each part containing 20 items each of Siglish, Hindi, social ^ 
studies^ mathematics and genersil science were administered to 
the samplet Ckx the basis of the test scores, the stanine norm 
was constructed and the pupils were divided into high, middle 
and low ability /n'oups. Same subject teachers were directed to 
teach with simiiej:* teaching methods and materials tq hi^ s^nd 
low ability groups sejparately. At the end of one week and after 

10 months of regular teaching, the tw groups were given achievement 
tests and compared fpr achievements. The findings arei 1) the 
final achieyanait test measures the same ability as measured 

by th^ administration of initial achievement test; 2) the hig^ 
ability group is superior to the low; 3) the high ability group 
achieved better scores in the. final test than, in the initial test lndica-» 
ting that it would benefit from the teaching in a hontpgeK^s 
groupi 4) the low ability group could not be predicted to achieve 
better from the instructim in, its own homo.gei^us group as the 
difference of mean scores in initial and final tests were 
insignificant J 5) ability gitniping is effective in connection 
with hig^ ability group and not in case of low ability group* 



8RINIVA8A RAO ARJN/JATAI V: Comparative study of 
achievements of pupils of acadenic and diversified courses. 
Madras, SITO Council of Ectucationea Research, 1971» vii, 93p, 

About 800 students were selected from 20 schools, lo urban and 
10 rural • Bqual number of studwits were considered both from 
the academic and diversified courses. According to the scheme 
of diversification, students after completing class IX are 
allowed to choose either an academic course or a diversified 
course for the rest of the two years (X, XI) before appearing 
tn the SSIC public examination. The two diversified courses 
considered are: i) engineering and ii) secretarial practice^ 
Diere are certain core subjects coninon to all the courses* 
The study is based on the marks obtained l^y students in the 
school and S8LC examinations and on the information collected 
from heads of hi^ schools and polytechnics. An important 
finding of this study is that low achievers who opted for 
diversified courses made better progress in common core subjects 
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than those who took purely academic ccxirses^ Pupils seeking 
gfisoisjicfa to polytechnics .and commerce school after completing 
diversified courses form only one-seventh to one-fifth of the 
total cjdmiGsions made in these institutions. TJnis, one of the 
purposes of diversified courses, i.e. syphoning off students 
from stoitnlns higher academic instituticns is not achieved. 



309 Vf&mTdA tJ^KmiARi Urban - rural differences in self- 

concept and ochievGmento QLiest in Education 1971, 8(3), 163«8» 
10 r3 'Z. 

The cbjootives of the study were 1) to test whether urban and 
nral students differ in their self-concept and achievement 
scores; 2) to study the relationship botv.'oen self-concept and 
achievesncnt for different levels of intelligence; 3) to test 
whether hi^ and lov; gichievers can be differentiated on their 
concept scores 9 A self-concept measure preparsd by using the 
Q-sort r*cthod based cn Q-technique was used to obtain the self- 
ccncept scores. Nafde^s NVTI wa3 administered to get Intelligence 
scores. Tne averages of total mailce obtained by the students 
In all sub^'ects for two teimc were calculated to arrive at the 
Indices of achievanent. Prsdegree students, 3oo from urban 
areas oJ?d 3S2 from rural areas constituted the sample. The 
flndingtJ led to the follov.lng conclusions t 1) the urban and 
rural groups can be differentiated on their self-concept 
Scores but not on their achievemeit scores; 2) the influence 
of Intelligence on self^^oncept scores differs for the two 
groups studied^ vlth the nwsl group showing nc direction; 
3) when intelligence is controlled, the urban and rural 
students exhibit significant differences in their self-concept 
and achievement scores; 4) self-concept is a factor that 
differentiated higji achievers from low achievers irrespective 
of ^he y^a-ea of residence; 5) howc-ver^ urban high end low 
achicvcvj have* hioher self-concept scor^^s when compared with 
their rir-J counterparts; 6) since self-concept is a factor 
that can be changed in tho desired direction throu^ counselling^ 
it provic^:*'^ a netns for raising the level of achiei^cment of 
ruraJ, stuJontSo 



310 VIJA:rA RAJUp RAsL'MJSTHI P V; Verbal ability and educational 

achl2Vonuato Indian Journal of Applied Itycholcgy 1971^ 8(2)^ 59, 
60. 4 r-Zo 

The purp.;:j of the study was to investigate the rolaiionshlp 
between vorbal ability and achitjvemcnt in ccllege^ It was 
hypothe'-ised that hi^ achievers would be hl^er in verbal ability 
than tho low achievers. One hundred and twenty women students^ 
60 hi£h and 60 low achievers drawn from the PUG and 1st year 
degreo classes constituted the sample. The pupils were classified 
as hioh end low aoliiovera c&\ the basis of aggregate marks obtained 
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by the caadldatos qx the last vmlverslty/publlc examlnatlcn. 
Verbsd ability was measured by word fluency and verbal meaning 
tests, both subtests of Test of Pi'imary Mental Abilities. The 
data were analysed and the findings confirmed the 
hypothesis^ 



AmiNlSTR/O'ICN /iND OR^I/WIZATION 

3U BmStJj T 8: l^lculoii mm Janhur^.nizam kl tarbiyat^ 

(5 training in democratic administratlGD in schools), . 
Urdu^. Risala Rahnuma-i«TaUm 19n^ 66(7), 6^, 

The following suggestions have been made for imparting training 
In democratic administration In schools: 1) the students shcwld 
be helped to elect class monitors, assistant monitors and office 
bearers of student committees; 2) the student committees should 
administer: a) students fund; b) g«nes ftand; c) red cross fund; 
d) freeship eaid boolc fund; e) fanine or any other natural calamities 
relief measures; f) co-operative stores in schools; g) periodic 

scjhool functions such as dramas, prize distribution, games etc*. 
It has been added that 1) eadi committee should work under the 
guidance of well experier.ced schoo^ teacher^ All decisions should 
be taken by majority vote; 2) office bearers of the committees 
should be made to hold different offices so as to give them allround 
experience; 3) teacher training institutions should have a separate 
department to give such training to student teachers; 4) headmasters 
or principals of the schools should ensvure that all these student 
bodies are functioning in an impartial manner. 



312 BAYATI J: Ocmparatlve study of recruitment policies of 

secondary teadxers. Education and Psychology Review 1971, 
11(1)^ 48^1. 

Various recruiting policies adopted by the State Governments 
with regard to appointment of secondary teachers have been 
disciissed* It is suggested that there should be a uniform 
policy with regard to recruitment of teachers, pay scales^ 
qualifications for various posts ^ service conditions, tenure 
of service, retlronent bmefits, etc. fechange of ideas and 
experiences betwe<ai the States will provide meaningful solution 
to various problems , 
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313 JCHN V Vt University Grants CamnissiGn, University News 

1971^ 9(9)^ 15, 16. 

Thou^ the University Grants Commission was primarily responsible 
for the coordination of higgler education £\nd maintenance of 
standards, gprant distribution became its major function in view 
of tho meagre support given to higher education before the UGC 
was set up* Sven if grant distribution wore its onlj function, 
the task would be difficult as all the three factors, ramely 
a) need,^ b) gu2tlity of perfonnance ajnd c) enrolment should be 
taken into account in the allocation of grants 1^ variois 
institutions. The exclusion of the vice-chancellors on the 
Comzaisslon and the reasons jgiven for it only show that the UGC 
is still viewed as a mere grant giving agency, because the 
presence of vice-chanceMors is in no way detrimental to the 
Commission's responsibility in the coordination and maintenance 
of standards » The UGC could be a very effective agency for the 
development . of quadlty in higher edt^cation oivly if the power 
given to it of withholding grants were properly exercised^ The 
inclusion of the consent of the Orntral Govewment for the 
establishment of new xmiversities as a condition of eligibility 
for grants has not been favoured « M independent body like the 
UGC oould safely be given this power. 



314 MAJAGI X M; Study of work«iload of secondary school 

teachera« Jouxnal of the College of Iducation Karnatak 
University 1971, 8(1), 20-7^ 4 ref, 

The aim of the study was to find out the work load of teachers 
working in secondary schools in Mysore State« A sample of 11 3 
graduate teachers (79 trained and 31 untrained) working in 13 
secondary schools in Dharwar^ Belgaum and Bijapur Districts wns 
administered, an information sheet consisting of 25 queries 
pertaining to general information about tlie teacher, regular 
work put in by the teacher, periodical and miscellaneous woxk 
dene by the teacner and the teachers • comments regarding their 
work load* The data obtained were analysed and tabulated. The 
results reveal that 1) cn an average a teacher teaches three 
subjects, handles three subjects and spends 2o hours per week 
in classroom teaching, lO hours per week for the preparation of 
his school subjects, 5 hours per wedc for school actlviti^* 
such as physical education, games, clerical work, guidance 
services etc#, 7 hours per wevek for assessing the home 
assi^unents done by pupils, 168 hours in. an year for setting 
question papers for various tests and examination and for 
assessing the answer sheets of pupils, 41 hours in an year for 
miscellaneous schaol activities like preparation of manuscript 
magar^jies, annnals^, etc.; 2) on an average a teacher works 
8 hours a day) 3) cut of llo teachers 80 expressed that they were 
over-^raxked and the rest estimated their woxlc-load reasonable; 
4) the important measures suggested by teachers to reduce work 
load axe m reducing the number of teaching periods to 4 per day, 
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reduclng^clerlcal work, limiting tho class strength to 40, 
appointing exparlonoed^ Intelligent ^id Impartial headma^tem 
and efficient laboratoty aesistaits^ 



315 ILVnuR H M; Modernizing educational management, 

NllJoutnal 1971^ 5(4), 1-4. 

Criticism has been made that the traditional administrative 
structure has been unable to cope with the changes in the 
educational systms. The major drawbacks of the managerial 
aspects of educational systems arei 1) inadequate administra^- 
tive arrangements to operate the educatlcnal systems | 

2) absence of help to the administration from specialists on 

a regular basis; 3) poor evalua^ on techniques for measurement 
of results of educational projects; 4) slow development of 
planning techniques in educational fields; 5) improper operas 
tional conditions of machinery to supervise the implcmontation 
of administrative decisions; 6) inadequate measures to \xse the 
available resources; 7) in.^pt methods of select ion^ training 
and placement of managers which do not pixmote efficiency and 
productivity; and 8) absence of an organisation to detemine 
the need fbr innovations and to adopt them whenever necessary. 
To improve th^ situation^ the educational management should 
be modemisec 3 I) instil a na^ set of attitudes of confidence 
and boldness amongst educators; 2) provide the managerial apparatus 
with an infonnaticai systesa and other analytical tools; 

3) select well^tralned administrators and other speclfiLLlsts 
capable of handling complex educational aiterprise; and 

4> strengthen the training; programmes tor educational 
administrators^ 



316 MATHUR V S: New challen<^es in educational administration • 

Teaching 1971, 43(3), 85-«# 

The new tasks of the eduoationaJi administrator have been pointed 
out as 1) reor* ting and modernizing the curriculum after due 
planning; 2) revision of the ^whole system of textbook production; 
3) provision of guidance and instructional material to the lay 
teacher; 4) piomotlon of InstructioneLl impit^vement; 8) giving a 
fair trial to individualized and socialized methods of inspection 
and supervision; 6) fixing the priorities of crash progrananee, and 
evolving a perspective of the total school programme; 
7) encoura^^g experimentation emongst school personnel, besides 
being hinself experiment atnlnded; 8) developing certain techniques 
in education with a distinctive look; 9) promoting a hlg^ 
morale among teachers by himself maintaining high standards; 
lO) buildlAig up good leadership at the top levels. 
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317 IfiTKERJI 8 H: itoilnisftratlon of education, planning and 

finance, Barodai Actiarya Book Depot, 1970. 374p, 

The book is divided into parts, part i (first fi^re chapterw) 
dealing with theory and part 2 with practice. Iho following are 
the topics covered: 1) the backixround of the administration of 
education in India and abioadj 2) the nature of theory and an 
account of tlie recent attempts at theorising educational adndnistra^ 
tion; 3) the importance of organi2;aticn from two points of view^ - 
sociological and psychological; 4) the various problems of 
admlniotraticn faced today; 5) researches on administrative leader^ 
shlpj 6) the setting of educational administration, planning and 
finance in India and some other countries; 7) suitable progrananes 
for preparing administrators and for their continued professional 
growth; 8) principles of evaluation ^d appraisal techniques e 



NiOlCNAL eSMNAR ON THl ROLEL RJNCTia^j, KBCRUITMBNT AND 
TRAXNINC OP DISTRICT BDUCATlCN OFFICFRS^ NEW DELHI, 11-13 
FIBROABY 197D: Report, New Delhi, Asian Institute of BJucational 
Planning sod ikinlnistration, 1970*. 73p. 

The main reoommendaticns of the seminar ares 1) there is need 
to redefine the role and functions of the District Education 
Officer (DBO) in the li^t of the tasks and challengas of today 
and the Icng^-range perspective of development tonorrow; 2) the 
new role of DBO requires him to be educator and supervisor, 
professional leader and Innovator, developtmtal gen er alls t and 
planner, and extaision ag^t and brldge^ilder between the 
school the community; 3) to discharge his fVmcticns t^roperly 
the DKO^s wortc should be rationalised so that he devr^tA<j j.iore 
time to d'* xopmental aspects; he should be assisted by sul^ect 
specialisv. for supervision; he shcald heve an rinprcpriat.e status; 
4) a judicious blend of pix>xDOtion end direct rocrait-cnt of first 
rate young talent should be the basic policy for i^cruitmont of 
DIOg; 5) qualified and expeT^enced percicns frcci iznii-orcities/ 
colleges nay be offered tenure appointmcmts to senior administrative 
poets; 6) there is urgent aoed of developVrg a ccmprehonsix'e 
programme of pre^ lervic^, pt^procotion and in-eeivice traiixing 
for ^|Pbj 7) a study group may be sot up to su(r;o«* dotailed 
specii^tions of the objectives, typos, duraticn and caicait of 
foundaticn end sandwich courses for fresh rocruilts raid pjxmotees. 



319 8HAIft&A 8 Kt Oaiksik vikas man prathamikata l:e katyalcram 

• aur taikl karyanviti*mem adhikariyom ka yogadsn <= Priority 
programmes In the educational developneat and xole of 
administers in their implementation) / Hlndl^. Naya 8hikshdc 
(Teacher Today) 1971, 13(4), ao--4. 

The weariness of wrking on a dead routine and the lack of 
euitable environment and ifadlities disoourago e<iucational 
woilcetB from taking up developaental v.T>rtc« Sdjtcational 
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administrators by thalr Insight hnd hard work should try to 
compen&^ate for the shoMage of facilities • The head of 
administrative unit sficuid shoulder the responsibility of 
priority programsidSi. but may delegate powers to his suitable 
colleagues « The persons so chosen should be Inspired to accept 
aiul implement the programmes « They should be trained and suitable 
resources should be placed at their disposal « The zonal 
administrators by their personal interest and appreciation. should 
provide encouragement and incaitive .to wortcew. The e valuative 
reports of the priority programmes should be prepared and f 
discussed frequently and the Inspecting officers she; Id give 
importance to supervision and encour ageiuent • 



ftiiversity reform 2 >ditonal^: Times of India 8 Jxily 1971 ^ 
p» IQ, cols« Ig, 2« 600 words* 

^e changes suggested by the Gojendragadter Qxnmlttee on the 
governance of xxniversltles to decoitralise authority and to 
let the policy making bodies reflect thB Interests of every 
section of academic 11 fe, indxidlng students have been appreciated* 
However, the suggestion for reserving 15% of the seats In the 
Senate for students and cnly an equal number for the teachers has 
not been favoured as the teachers have a strong case for better 
repjresentaticn* Their demand can be easily met by cutting down 
the number of outside rsembors who take little intex^t in 
university affairs « Tlie conmdttee's cautious approach in 
giving student representatic n only with regard to extracurricular 
activities^ those having an indirect c .<^ular bearing, and 
not on either the Academic Council or the Executive Council 
has been coimended» The sug^stion that certain colleges or 
departments or centTOs of specialised study within a university 
should be converted into axxtonomous institxxtions with powers to 
modify the syllabus and even to hold examinations independently 
has been opposed on the greniod that it will lead to a kind of 
educational caste system within the same miversity^that it will 
also prevent these institutions fron exercising any beneficial 
influaice on the university, and that it will lead to a bewUderlng 
variety of courses, standards and degrees • Ch the other hand, 
the rdcommendatlon would have been , feasible if it covered only 
centres of advanced study and research which function within but 
are not quite part of a university. 
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ADULT BDUCATICN 



321 BCNiWNI C: Aiult literacy: a hypothesis for a new approsuJh. 

Indian Journal ol Adult Sducation 1971^ 32(7)^ 2-4, 19, 20* 

The approach leading the adults towards a natural and liwnediate 
ooinprehaisicn of conplete written structures would involve the 
following factors: i) tte sehtences/phrases/arithmetical 
expressions of literacy texts should comintmicate thoughtful 
megsages; ii) such messages must answer to scxne of the urgent 
and cogpitive needs of the learners and ^ijo-fit foi^ ianedlate practical 
adoption* and iii) the written message should be Ic^cally and 
thoroughly experienced by the learners before it is graphically 
presented to than. An innovative didactic approach to enable 
adults to have a logical understanding of a written line and the 
expertise for a mechanical analysis has been presented as follows : 
1) introducing the curriculum suited to their vocational, social^ 
economic needs through explenations,^ demonstrations, audio-vleual 
support and group discussions; 2) presenting the phrases^ sentences 
and the arithmetical expressions logically and orally j 
3) transferring these verbal and numerical expressions to thr 
adults in their full Integrity; 4) enabling the leaxners to 
ccmprehaid the written structure qulcSdy with the help of 
^^^9ringp and photos and to associate It to the infoxmation 
already experienced ♦ The analysis of the written stxuctures 
could be developed during the w2nd half of each dally literacy 
session* The recognition of the articulations of the written 
structure, their assodation ^th sounds, their fixation and 
manipulation for new expressions should be taught by a series 
of progressive deductions. The lecumers would be distributed 
a set of didactic materials composed of sound symbol cards, 
experience cards for the acquisition of mechanical and comprehensive 
reading abilities, materials for the acquisition of mechanical 
and expressive writing, dictionary, handout sheets and wik books 
for the implemcaitatlon of mathematical skills and drawing wortcsheets 
for drawing skills o The adult learners should be prepared 
psychologically and logically to adopt these materials* Ifhen 
adults acquire the consciousness of the literacy task, they should 
be taught to manipulate and to use the didactic tools* Finally^ 
the exercises, practices and experiences will enable them to 
acquire a habit towards reading and writing. 



322 DiWAN PBAKASH: Handbo* of techniques of teaching and teaching 

aids for coopera.tlve educational instructors. New Delhi, 
International Cooperative Alliance,J^glonal Office ant^Alucatlott 
Centre for South-Bast Asia, 1970. / Various paglnaticfu/* 

The handbo* has been prepared keeping in view the role which an 
instructor is expected to play In the developooent of the 
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cooperative movement. The instmctor is to create an awareness 
among the villagers,, farmers and other canotmity groups about 
the useftxl^ess Of a cooperative society. Ife has to inform the 
^embers about the principles and practices of oooperaticn, their 
t^f^L^.'^i^J"^ *^ °' cooperative organizatiits in 

«^h«^ ^ 'f^^'^ °' ""^^ ^ ^ approach the 

members an instructor besides being careful has to equip himself 

made to compile various methods and aids which could be helpful 
vo an institictor^ 



Certain methods of fann guidance adopted in Canada, U.S.A. 
Poland, Tanzania, Aistralia and Japan have been indicated.* 
• S^^^ii''^ guidance has been underlined as most suitable 

^^i^if * f!'^ " ^ ""'^ suggested that 

^ ^^^^'^ ^^^^ have the following 

characteristics X a) it must be largely inforjnal and * 

J^f ««derstanding of problems to be solved, b) it 

^^J'wg<^Taini!S*'r' T*''*^" *° improvement i„ Jural living 

"fJo'lty of people are cmcemed, c) it must brinir 
ZTIT^ satisfaction to individuals as weil as contribujf to 

iTl^Tn T"^V i* ""^^ '"^P^*^ individuals an? 

grmps todevelop and carry out progra»nes to a<aaieve their 

°^ °* described. 
S JLT - ""^^ educational methods, ^ 

2) group educational methods, 3) Individual edit.otional methods. 
4 local leadership method. It has been ,.u JSS Z ' 
rl^}^ »f hod can fully serve tte purpose, and a suitablf 
caabination of these methods should be aapioyed taking into 

groups as well as the resources locally available. 
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324 rjmm O L: Philosophy of lifelong education and the new n>l« 

of universities. ASPBAB Jounial 1971, 5(3-4), ZdT 

IS ^'^ professional acyustments require 

due to the industrial and technological revolution xjsn be 
sw,':!.^?'! continuing eScation. Mr^t eSSaUon 

^1t^^hS*^Ti"^:'" ''''^ ^'^ "dividual, 

wiatover h^s formal education, can receive adult education 

c^mensurate with his particular interest and n^SrS^rsities 

^s^reL n^J J"? ^'"^y ^"^PP^* With mosfS tie 
ZIT^ . T J°'' ^ continuing education programme. They should 
f*ee thanselvee frm their traditional elitiSn, and tie u^ 
continuing education as a service to society. 'cbntin'^Sg iucatic« 

the subjects necessary for his purpose. 
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MATHUR R St Televisicn and edult educatlcn. 
Indi^ Joumal of Adult Bducation 1971, 32<9), 11-13, 20, . 

The rol© of television in agrtculturel pitjductlon, literacy, 
adult oducatim and social oducaticc, tcicl family planning 
and health education has been described. Agricultural 
televisicn progrsenneB could be used for imparting knowledge 
of agricultural innovations, agricultural , engineering and. 
farm oeohanics, and developing . favourable attitudes towards 
improved fam practices. Since the society is still orthodox 
and conservative, fanily plann3.ng should fors, part of general 
health education programme* 



. NAGAPPA .T R: Woxk -oriented literature for neo-literates - 
a tern operation. Indian Journal of Jault Udccaticn 1971, 
32<7>» 15,^16, Ctever III. 

The two major processes In the preparation of literature for 
neo«literates are - a) analysis of readers* needa, interests 
and their language abilities, end b) preparation of word 
lists. 'Tho heading material produced in India so far has been 
subject-centred iSid pleasuro-orlented whf?reas it is now 
required to be woik-oriented and functional in character. It 
can no more bo tho effort of a single writer but a planned 
tean operation of subject specialists, piufei^sicnal writers, 
and iUwstrators. M account of the 15 day Writers' VTorkshop 
conducted by the Mysore State Aiult Sducaticn Council during 
March 1971 In Kengerl vidyapeoth, Bangalore, for the preparatlc« 
of reading materials both on functional and traditional literacy 
approaches has been given. Such vroricGhope train the imach needed 
writers in the field of literature for neo-literates, and tho 
trained writers stould be properly u^flirri cr.rt adequately 
remunerated, m association of trcv5.ned writers should be fowjed 
under the aegis of the institutions intaraf ieS in this task. 



NAYAR D ?i Mobilisation of sr.<ro.^j..2;:tal :=-c3 1'.'.rosQ for 
adult education,, Naya Shikshak ("^-anhor ":xlrc''- ^STl^ 13C4>, 
g.-15, 9 ref. 

Adult education is vital to decocraoy and devcl3?aeiit. It Is 
necessary to mobilise all poe3lb?o icsoiirces„ Public 
resouxxjes for adult education nosd "io bo lncr^r..^ed, Even aore 
important is to make a more ef focti/a uaa o? aveilable 
resources through edroational driontatior. of their co imunl cation 
progTEomies and compr< bending within thesn literacy progranmoa. 
The foUowlng suggestions are mide: 1) the educational content 
of family planning prograamee, e^5p^.ciat;u:al prograames, etc. 
should be considerably increased; ar.d r.oro effectively managed; 
2) family plaining for example^ vill be moro acceptable i*ien 
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presented as a part of a wider programma of fmlly and ooimntjnity 
uplift by an agoncy which is continuously in touch with the 
cqmnunlty. The various prograrmes of health, social welfsire^ 
agrtculture, education^ oott,age industries^ etc. need to be 
bix>ught together in an integrated prograciine} 3) the approadi 
should be educational rather than propagandist. This implies 
avoidance of exaggeration^ and putting a particular programme 
in the contGKt of an individual's or cotnnunity's ovexwall 
benefit; 4) the level for which literature is produced must 
be carefully detemined ard sufficient communication expertise 
injected to make the considerable amount of literature that is 
produced by various dejartments really intelligible and 
interesting to the people for whom it is meant; 5) imparting 
of literacy should be built into project costs ^ as an 
inevitable first step in establishing an effective conmuni cation 
link with the group of people concerned; this will also inclxide 
the production of literature for neo-llterates; 6) there is 
need for coorilnatlon of efforts by various departments to 
make possible a multipurpose use of facilities created; there 
cm be a coordinating body at ea-c^i level with the saiiormost 
person In the political or administrative field headlni; it. 



328 NUUZ J \ DAVISON C Vi Adult literacy teacher « a model 

for the analysis of training. Indian Journal of Adxilt Iducaticn 
1971, 32(7), 5m7. 4 ref» 

A detailed description has been given of a model prepared by 
the authors as a guide for selecting and training adult basic 
educaticn teachers on the basis of researdi done in the U«S« 
and Canada cn the problems of underi^ieducated adults. The 
model preserxts a wide range of knowledge^ skills and attitudes 
to be possessed by the ad\ilt basic educaticn teacher regarding 
three aspects: 1) subject matter; 2) the student, 
including the physiological psychological, and sociological 
characteristics of landereducated adults, vi^o generally comprise 
the low Inooae population; and 3) the learning process, which 
encompasses adult learning prinoipleo and the adult education 
process . 



329 PABOTKAR J S: Relaticmship between level of education of 

farmers and their agrlcult\iral production. Indian Journal of 
Adult Bducation 1971, 32(8), 12, 13, 18* 

The purpose of the study is to determine 1> the relationship 
of education to agrlculturcLL production and of educational level 
to agricultural production, and 2) the extent to which extension 
education activities influence agrlcultxxral production. The 
sample consisted of 114 Illiterate and 92 literate (studied uptc 
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VBxXooB levels of education) fjarmers selected tvam the 
CbcBflunlty Development Blocks of ttinjab and U.P^ The participation 
of the faJtners In the extension education activities was scored by 
administering a questionnaire containing a list of 12 activities 
and rated on a thi^ee pcdnt scale* The following are the major 
findings: 1) a significant correlation exists between crop yield 
and educationj 2> in increasing productive capacity of land^ . 
ftmgtional literacy proves effective; 3) primaiy level of education 
has not helped the farmer much in improving upon the performancei: 
4> the. formers studied upto middle, school have performed significantly 
better than illiterates ♦ Based on these findings a few suggestions 
are offered to Improve the adult/yoxmg farmers* education « 



TAWMWKAB M B: Leading group discussions - a handbook 
for adult education and extension v^orkera* Bombay ^ Popular 
Prakashan 1971^. 124p« 

Qroup discussion . as a teadiing method is increasingly used in foxmal 
end informal education In India* An attempt is made to suggest 
a guideline for those educators pr leaders of groups who want to 
acquire skills in leading group discussions so as to help the group 
manbers to woik^ together in an atmosphere of mutual support and 
cooperation^ This Is intended to help personnel working in a 
variety of organisations for Instance in schools the teachers, 
principals} In industry « the managers, the personnel officers; 
in social agencies the field consultants, administrative officers, 
volunteer leedersj in government the staff officers, administrators, 
^c* 



WAREUIOON J SciDe thoughts about adult education in India, 
Indian Joo.mal of Adult Iducation 1971, 32(7), 11, 12, 20. 

Dr* V.K.R^V, Rco's proposal for encouraging .tudents to tmdertake 
literacy work during vacations has been regarded as lllconsidered^ 
as the literacy problem is too complicated and difficult for 
illprepared stud«its to tacdcle on a part time basis. The following 
suggestions have been mades 1) since most of the illiterates are 
rural, the woxkers in all the programmes which aim to help the 
Indian villager - literacy, family planning, agriculture, health 
and political, education « should operate as a team, rather than as 
individual bureaucrats wozking within self contained and sonewhat 
insulated hierarchies; 2) since resources are limited, adopting a 
policy of making five or six carefully selected men and wcmen 
literate in each village or an admlni3trative region so that they 
con act as a resource for the wlK>le community; 3> eliciting the help 
of universities in experimenting with new extension methods, in 
developing pilot projects in training agricultural and other 
eaetenslon workers, and in conducting refresher courses for professional 
people o 
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KSBAVAMUKm R Cj Need for dynamio agricultural xmiversity. 
Hlndu^^a July 1971^ p# 8, ools, 4-8 • lOOO -vords^ 

It has been cautioned that the new Tamil Nadu Agricultural 
University should be guarded against all the difficulties of 
an infant viniversity. The suggestions are: 1) Integrating all 
the three vital serviceB^ i^e^^ teaching^r. research and extension; 
.2) bringing all research stations in the ||tate under the control 
of the university; 3) reorganising the government agriculture 
department on the basis of ronoving the present anonaliee and 
of infusing sane bold and progressive reforms; 4) developing an 
effective extoision department attached to the university. It 
has been underlined that the human eigent, is the principal 
productive agent should not be overlooked as the agricultural 
progress cannot be achieved without the acquired capabilities 
of farmers, witnessed in the c^i culturally progressive 
countries like Japan, Israel^ U«S«A« and Ocnmark^ only a. dynamic 
and well organized agricultural university can accomplish the 
task of educating farmers which is a necessary prerequisite for 
agricultural development • 



SKILBBCK M: Preparing currlculxim objectives* Wucation and 
Psychology Review 1971, ll(i), 30 ref* 

Iho moaning of curricultmi objective conceived as changes In 
student behavlow has been discussed r Several advantages of 
defining curriculum objectives as an integral part of the 
process of teaching are as follows: 1) the preparation of 
objectives is one way in ^ich one can think clearly and critically 
about the educational process and one^s oMvn particulitr contribution 
to it J 2) the formulation of currieulxmi objectives and casting 
them into some order of importance are means of selecting a 
praotic£d^ defensible set of learning tasks and materials from 
the very wide range , of content source material and foxms of 
treatment available for usej 3) the formulation of objectives 
also help teachers to take decisions about the sequence in which 
material is presented; 4) "witteut clearly formulated and precise 
objectives it is difficult to prepare valid tests and other forms 
of assessment} 5) having a clear idea of objectives enables the 
teacher in the classroom to pick out of the lightly structured 
teaching^leaming situations, elements of potential significance* 
The following are the objectives of general studies; 1) development 
of self-awareness; 2) expression and coramunication; 3) reflectiveness 
or critical mlndedness; 4) integrative thinking and behaviourj 
5) personal bsilance and harmony; 6) disinterestedness and ei\Joyment 
of the fruits of study for their own sake; 7) social sensitivity and 
responsibility in community development projects^ 
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334 KUPfUSWAM3f B, SSSHAGIM RAD K, KiMSlWA KANTH Ai 

Population educatiai - a panel discussion, flonbay, Asia 
Publishing House 1971, vii, lS6p. 

This volume, which has giown oiit of a panel discussion held 
at Bangalore In 1969 under the. auspices of the Institute for 
Social md Psycholoslcal Besearch, explores the possiblUty 
of educating the students to m infonied awarmess of the far, 
reaohlnif Impiications of an unoont tolled growth of popilation. 
It also makes m interesting analysis of the attanpt to curb 
this gjowth. The findings of the.saninar are dunned up as 
follows I 1> the ptograame of population educatim depmds upon 
sound teacher-trainlngi 2) there is a need, for the. preparation 
of a guide-book to help the teadiersj 3) popilatico education 
should be introduced frm the upper primary lavel *;p the secondary 
level, using the concentric method of currlcutaa-^juildingj 
4> population education should not be made a separate course hit 
should be integrated with social, studies, hyglaiOj homo^sclonce, 
etc.: 5) lessons on population should also be introduced In 
language teortbooksj 6> population eduoation. is necessary at all 
levels, in orfer to enable the students, who will be the parents 
of the *utur9 goieratian, tp make a deteitol^ed effort to prevait th* 
likeiyttfWd of population exploeioni 7) presast awareness may 
result in action in the future, thouj^ there may not be any 
perceptible difference Immsdiately} 8> at the under-graduate 
level, a course in donogfaphy may be introduced in order, to 
enable some students to dpveiop. research interest in the field 
at the post^aduate level t 9) sex education is a continuation 
of population education and .should be. introduised at the 
appropriate level after duo preparation of lessons and the 
training of teachers j 10) it iS pIso necessary to develop 
programmes of marria^ counselUngj 11) there is a special 
need to equip the xural teacher, to enable him to function 
as a source of infomation, with fanlly planning prograBime 
In thp village? 12) since the assimilation of the social nom 
is necessary to prov«t pC:::ttletlon exHoeion, there must be 
a drive to increase the f-trolment of girls at. the elementary 
school levelj 13) increase in employment opportunities, for 
wflnen will also help to prevent population explosion: 14) there 
should be constant evaluation of the effectiveness of the 
population eduoation progTamnes. It is also necessary to 
conduct oost-bcnefit studies in order to exanine whether the 
results obtained are ooomenaurate with the investment and 
the efforts. 
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BIAXHBff Ml Work experience - how to make it operative, 
aducational India 1971, 38(2) , 39*^. 

The justificaticns for introducing wrk experience in schools 
and the suggestions for implementing the prograaiiae have^een 
given. Introduction of >voA experienoe in schcols vouiur 
1) liaprove general education by reinforcing it:? link with life 
and helping pupils to att^n intelligent, firmer, and concrete 
grasp of knowledge^ 2) help pupils to develop strength of 
character and personality} 3) create desirable end positive 
attitude towards wric among pupilsj 4) enable iwplls to discover 
th^r apt! tude% Interests, and tJfee requirements and demands of 
various tjrpes of wortcj 5) provide understanding of adjustnient 
value of wik; and 6) prevent day dreaming during classroom 
toadilng^ The impediments to the Implanentation of the scheme 
have been briefly discussed » T ho gugsMtiona for impl e nontattcti 
O f tho fl fl hc iB O hoyo b e au bil u flji dioat aBt a » The suggestions for 
Implonetitatlcn of the sdtxone Include 1) preparing ^Notk experience 
syllabus by the Gbvemmentj 2) attadiing repair workshop to each 
school in the xirban area? 3> seeking cooperation of factories 
and other establishments In e^ area with the work, experienoe 
jarogrannnes of the sdioolsj 4) laroyldlng training In . practical 
and theoretical aspects of wortc experience in B^M,, and T*T«C, 
course; 5) preparing a comprehensive plan to evaluate each school 
with regard to quality and quantity of work experience provided; 
and 0) conducting seminars and refresher courses on wric 
experience for teachers and educational administrators. 



RAWAT D S: integrated approach to the primary curriculum, 
NllJoumal 1971^ 5(4)^ IOJ.3, 

In place of subject approach, introduction of an Integrated 
approach through a phased programme has been recommended for 
primary airrioilunio Such an approach, 1) provides meaningful 
work for the children^ 11) gives tbem first-hand experiences 
of^the.world^ ill) enables them to acquire v owledge, skills, 
values and attitudes through perception, and iv) provides 
opix)rtunltiee to learn fbr themselves ^ Jrlmary education should 
thus be made realistic and meaningful by relating it to the 
envitonment of the child and by ado|?tlng a thematic approach 
instead of a topic approadx, Bbwever, imaginative teachers 
capable of understanding the skills end attitudes to be developed 
In various age-group children, are required for the Implementation 
of the approach^ Ihe teacher training institutions should 
also be modified and teachers trained to ixpe the integrated 
approach to liie oirrlculum effectively. The role of mass media 
in the integrated approach has been discussed and a suggestion 
made that in India the , epprt>adx be started as pilot pxoject. 
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337 SADASIVAN T S: New philosophy of biology teaching. School 

Science 1970 , 8(4), 1G9**0^ 

The first task of the biology study groups formed xmder the 
leadership of university professors was to evolve a new 
curriculum and write experimental editions of students* texts 
and teaxihers' guides for try-out in schools. The six-year 
secondary school curriculum has been divided into two stages, 
the first stage (the first 3 years) presenting an overall picture 
of the essaatials of modem biology at introductory level, and 
the second stage (the last 3 years) pushing it forward to a 
higher level by incorporating some of the latest advances in 
biology* The topics covered in the exi-orimental editions of books 
I-III (for the first stage) and boc^^s IV-VI (for the seoond stage), 
and the information provided in the teachers' guides have been 
given • Seme of thu suggestions offered are: 1) organization of 
special short-tem orientation courses by the study groups to 
orient sufficient number of teachers for a larg ) scale try-out 
of the new texts; 2) preparation of model evaluation tests by 
the study groups; 3) providing Bupplementary reading material 
to the students; 4) sotting up the study groups on a pemanGr*L 
basis- 3) establishing a healthy coordination between the study 
groups and the State machinery of education in the pit)gramme of 
try-out of new texts so that subsequent preparation of the final 
versions would be quicker. 



338 SINHA DK: New mathematiciJ in schools. Biathonatics Bducation 

1971, 5(2), 30-*5. 

Restructuring of mathematics education has been underlined as 
a social necessity* Ihe discovery approach, and the activity- 
centred teaching are some of thci innovations pointing to the 
urgency of recasting the curricula in mathematics, particularly 
at the school level* Development of new curricula is neither a 
mere substitution of subject matter nor a total rejection of the 
pasta It demands both a new point of view and a new subject matter. 
It should be the aim to acquaint students with as many topics as 
possible so that they might be able to contribute fruitfully to 
the development of the societyo It can be achieved by concentratdng 
on those seminal Ideas that would bring students to the fro^itlers 
of knowledge* Algebra and geometry should bo taught with examplos 
drawn from the faniilar surroundings of students. Instead of 
continuing the controversial Euclidean geometry, it wuld be 
preferable to make use of the rudiments of transformation geometry 
initiated Pblix Kldn In 1872^ This wr^uld prepare the ground 
for a subsequent axiomaticcum'-postulationaJ- treatment of geometry, 
and would unify the teacairg of algebra with that of geometry, thereby 
, revealing the basic tinlty in mathematics ♦ CJilldren In rural sdiools 
and other underprivileged sdiools should also be exposed to new 
mathematics as it is only thrcyjigh mathematics that they can 
participate later in the mainstream of economic developnent of the 
countryo 
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QBAlTMYAx Bducatioa for all« FUbUshars* Uontbl^ 1971, 
13(0)^ 9, 

Three methods suggested by the Iduoatlon Minister, Mr fllddhartha 
Shankar Ray tor r^noTlng all class distinctions in education ares 
a) admissiaa to public schools should be on merit, irrespective 
of the status o f the students* parents; b) reservation of certain 
seats for schadtulod caste and soheduled tribe pupils In public 
sphoolsj o) J.^c(6rvlng 25% of the seats In public sdiools tmder a 
scholarship sdieno* The first principle is theoretically sound, 
but In praotlcd mctiy difficulties arise because the village student 
has nany handicaps due to the social environment* Hance conditions 
should be created in schools for enoouraglng free learning auong 
students as In the open classroom system* Hare reservation of seats 
would not serve the purpose unless the children ac3teltted against 
reserved seats are given personal and individual guidance* the 
Chinese way of uniting Vacation with Tsoric has beoi described as a 
good example In the context of the other two proposals, vlz^^ 
vocatlonalizlng secondary education, and involving university students 
in national ser^ce* These five priority piogrommes make a good 
beginning, but cannot be a substitute for a national educational 
policy consistent with. the national ideal, md Interests* 



DAYA KRISHNA, JOm V V, 8UNDARAM f 8i XndiCBi education 
today, proepoots end perspectives* Jialpur, Raj as than University, 
1970* 238p. 

The book is a collection of essays on education* Ihe publication 
has been brou^t^t in limoMT of UcSim SinhaUahta, Vlo^i^Kanoellor of 
the university of Rajasthan von the occasion of his retirement* The 
essays deal with various «spect8 of education* 



D^SOUZA A At T^cmas Arnold and the public school tradition* 
Teaching 1971, 43(9)^ BB^S. 

The Amoldlan ^i^tem of education has been described, and Its 
deficiencies xn the llg^^ of modexn research pointed out* It 
was quite adequate for p:tom:4;lng moral and spiritual growth, and, 
to a lesser eoctcnt. Intellectual development* It Igiored the 
vital emotional factor completely, and, while It paid some attention 
to physical develop&ent. It failed to provide for training in the 
manual skills which are necessazy for a balanced education* Hille 
the modem educator tends to stress the individual and to 
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«nphaslz0 that all children have a right to develop their Individual 
abilities and aptitudes^ Arnold emphasised the Hype^ and advocated 
expulsion of tlx)se who failed to contom to the type^ Arnold had no 
real conception of teadtog methods which would suit a school rather 
thai a college. Rls oetihods would have failed with any Ixit the sixth 
tovm^ His choice of th^ classics, as practically the only mental 
pabulum, was based on the now largely discredited theory of formal 
discipline of the mind. His omission of science from the curriculum 
made it unbalcaiced. Flna;:iy, his Justlfioatioo of corporal pinishment 
would find little favour ^th modein psychologists who have vividly 
pcdnted out the danger to^ both teacher and victim of this type of 
punlshncaxt. Hie rlj^t to chastise which Arnold gave to the sixth 
form was also nudi abused. Sbwever^ he reshaped the traditional set 
upt and injected new spirit into the decaying public s<*ool system. 
Thou^ the public schools of %gland have changed much, they are in 
the main still based on the aigbeian pattern of Dr Arnold. The best 
features of the 4:iglish public school • the emphasis on charaxrter 
training rather than on Instxuctlon, the prefect system, organized 
gesnes, stress on the Independence of the headmaster and the personality 
of the teacher, the reallaation of the Import anoe of a healthy school 
atmosphere, the concept of the school as a oommunlty of Individuals 
have become a vital an'^ enduring part of gjaod schools all over the 
world. 



942 HH)GB K 8t Innovation in. Tanil Had^i educatlon«^ Monthly 

Bulletin, Madras Institute of I>evelopm€nt Studies 2 Madras 
Development Seminar Series^ 1971, 1(3), 11*37. 

Ihe Innovations In Tamil Nadu education are as follows t 

1) Introduction of bifurcated courses In high sAools offering 
a technical bias In education to those who chose Itf 

2) Improvement of the quality of education In sooondary schools 
with •Cbd-father* scheme whereby a strong and well-esl jbllshed 
educational Institution would adopt a weaker secondary school, 
supp>rt It mid help It to build better curricula, teachlJig 
methods, laboratory eG(ulpnent and teabhlng aldsj 3) organisation 
of the sdsod Improvem^t conferences periodically In which 
educational author Itl^ would meet the leaders of the oommunlty 

and discuss sdiool jiroblems; 4) organisation of extensive programmes 
of Inservlce tralrilng, workshop for science teaching, refresher 
courses etc f6r improving the quality and competence of teachers? 
5) provision 6f midday meals to the school chlldreni 67 grant of 
scholarships and loans to students, partlciaarly at the post metric 
stage by the government | 7) establishment of evening colleges for 
wortclng people vfco seek higher education! 8) provision of sandwich, 
tedmlcal and part-time diploma courses for woUclzig peoplef 
0) provision of technical professional courses for women In womofi s 
polytechnic*, ^wever, outdated syllabus, ^recruitment of imlmaglnafclve 
teachers, defective «amAnatlo>n system, stnictural rigidity and 
monotonous uniformity ^ stxucture, content and achievement, meagre 
financial and humaa r6eburoes merfe available for the sbhane of 
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compulsory education, neglect of adult education and reeducation 
etc., have been some of the drawbacks of the educational, systen* 
The suggesteid ronedies are: 1) seoondary education should be the 
rea possibility of a number of local school boards or districts 
with freedoa to frame curriculum, to plan and to conduct lamina** 
tions; this would ensure structural flexibility and avoidance of 
dull uniformity; at tlie pcst secondary level, sir.al] and autonoiQcus 
units should bo evolved for the same purpose es above, thus entrusting 
post-^edua.te research work and advanced teaching: to the universities; 

2) the luaaagenient of all institutions of the university level should 
be indepeiident and autonomous, by ocnstitutin[; cz^jrds of maneiganents 
represented by teachers, students, local public rr.d tl^e government; 

3) the morni;ag and eveningr colleges should be orijanisGd more extensively 
and correspondence courses should bo started by ^universities for 

the benefit of working people; 4) dedicated and well«<iualified ttaff 
should be reccuited to teach in primary scliools; 5) massive 
investment should be made for offering proper facilities to primary 
and secondary schools; 6) to solve the problora of dropouts, special 
pxt>vi8ioa of school hours should ba made for diildren whc would work 
at home or in the field and for those who are unable to cope with 
the academic programme; 7) craft instruction schools should be 
organised for the benefit of working persons and housewives. 



.343 KHJSATi Hanari talim (= our education). / ^^rdu^/: Hlsala 

Rahnuma-i^Tallm 1971, 66(8), 6-10. 

It has been stated that educational system should enable 
students to a) become good citizens, b) live laag and healthy 
life; c) earn through fair means and live a carefree life; 
d) have sympathy towards all human beings • The following 
suggestions have been made for the purpose: 1) primary education 
should be taken over by the Government and streiig^-hcaied; better 
qualified teachqra should be employed; bGSide3 teaching the 
3 8^ students should also be taught elementary jrooeraphy and 
moral education; 2) secondary education should be less bookish 
and more preictical, job-oriented and ilive to the tactual needs; 
agricultural fa^s should bo attached to schools in rural areas 
for practical work; 3) each college should spocirilise in a particular 
subject of teaching* /dmisoion in all colleges r/nculd be dene 
through university office in order to avoid bit':cmess among students 
and to maintain proper planning. 



344 Role of educaticn in developing scientific c^tlock ^ Editorial^, 

■ducational India 1971, 38(2), 54-3o 

The advantages of inculcating scientific outlook in children has 
been stressed and the role of teachers and education in this 
context discussed. Ihe natural impulses and tendencies of 
young children should bo nourished by reorienting the curriculum, 
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the methods oi teadilng and the system of evaluation. Opportunities 
should therefore be created for self-actlvlty on the part of the 
students „ The teachers should strengthen the link between life and 
knowledge and offer ample opportunities for pjomotlng among pjplls, 
self-expression in speech, writing, reading, acnstiuctiye activities 
and project voxk. The task of oducaticn should be to *»^ai«^***f 
child with the method of acquiring knowledge and skiilB. Ibr this 
purpose, teachers should focus on quickening of interest and 
training in efficient techniques of learning and study, und thus 
develop the spirit of discovery ani experlmentatlcc among iwplls. 



■miAaARATAN Kj Kacatlon must be made a poteo^ Ijsflucnce 
for good, Swarajya 1971, 16(7), 13, 14. 

Ohly teachers of the right temper and calibre can vitalise 
education into a potential Influence for good, the factors 
contributing to the overall deterioration of educaxicnal 
standards la the country have been discussed. The following 
remedial measures have been .mggested: 1) changing the mode 
of evaluation; 2) providing higher education cnly to the 
deserving; 3) changing the curricalijo and the content of the 
syllabi; 4) expansion of primary education, diversification 
and vocatlonaliaatlon of seoondeiTy education; 5) inailcatloo 
of ethl«a, spiritual and moral values to foster national 
integration; 6) laying emphasis on qualitative improvonont 
of education; 7) depolltldzatlon of education; 8> foxwilatlng 
a prapnatic national educational policy. 



340 Thought on education /iditorlalj?. Assam Tribune 17 July 

1971, p. 4, ools, 1, 2. 600 word. 

It has been regretted that due progress has so far not been 

achieved either in providing universal, free and oonpulsory 

primary education, or in vocationalizlng secondary education. 

Thou^ the target year for achieving the fort#Jt* goal was 

originally-fixed as 1971, it is likely to be achieved only in 

aooo A.D, The polytedmlcs should discontinue training In 

already overcrowded fields like overseers and mechanics, and 

switch over to fields currently in demand - agricultural 

services, dairying, fruit cultivation end fruit preservation, 

and processing of primary pi^uce, etc. Secondary education 

should given a distinctive vocational Was as it would not 

only help most of the students who stop studies at this stage 

to fit into various Jobs, but would also reduce 

unemployment among the youth. Thoigh university education Is 

alao important the w>ney presently spent on it is so disproportionately 

large that the resultant 'degree explosion* adversely affects the 

quality of hi^er education as well as thd anploynent situation. 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHQLOGY 



AARC3N P G; Model for a perceptual coding test. Journal of 
the College of Kducation, Kamatak University 1971, 8(1), 6, 
2 ref . 

The presented model for the perceptual coding test is meant to 
measuro the coding ability of a subject. It requires ttie subject 
to rearrange poker chips numbered 1 thrcu^ 12, in che same 
order it had bsen presented by the e::aralner. Ihe pattern or order 
becomes increasingly complex so that coding the order of arrangement 
of chips becomes correspondingly difficult ♦ Finally, the number 
of orders correctly reproduced by the subject provides an index 
of his perceptuetl. coding ability. 



ACRAMi^MBA RAMA RM P: Study of intrc/ersicn-extraversicn 

as related to perceptucil closure of Tachistoscopically pr-asented 
gapped triangles. Indian Journal of Sxperlmental fcychology 1971, 
5(2), 91^7. 7 ref. 

The study was made to find out whether introverts and extraverts 
differed significantly in perceptual closure of tachistoscopically 
presented gapped triangles, five with one gap and five with two gaps. 
Qi0 htindred and ninety two college girls were administered Qiilfbrd 
Martin Inventory of STDG and R. Twenty one subjects from the highest 
extreme and twenty one from '^ba lowest extreme were then given the 
closure test by the method of limits, t-test was applied to know 
the significance of difference between the introverts and extraverts. 
It was found that introversion-cxtraverelon as personality variables 
had no relationship with the perceptual closure phenomena. 



AGYAJIT SiNCHs Study of effect of excursion on soclomatric 
choices. Manas 1971^ 18(1), 45-50o 10 ref. 

The study was made on 15 students of M.A. (Part I) of the 
Department of Education and Community Services of the 
Rinjabi University, Patiala, who made an excursion to Jaramu 
and Kashmir. Most of them were classmates in their previous 
classes also. After the excursion there was a change in the 
interpersonal relationship in most of the cases. Nine 
students changed their preferences with regard to playing, 
and ten with regard to sharing meals. It was also observed 
that sex, age or residence had no influence on their Inter- 
personal relationship neither before the excursion ^or 
afterwards. However, reli^on had some influaice in certain 
cases. 
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350 AHLUWALIA 6 P/X B D: Study of career aspirations of 

undergraduate and postgraduate students of Kurukshetra University. 
Kducation and Psyciiology Review 1971, 11(1), 57-62. 

A questionnaire consisting cf open-end questions on career 
aspirations and vocational preferences was prepared and used. 
The data collected from 288 postgraduate and 235 undergraduate 
students of Kurukshetra University wove analysed and the following 
conclusions drawn: 1) college or school teaching as a career was 
declared as the most popular career by the postgraduates; 2) about 
one-fifth of the male undergraduates wanted to become school 
teachers; one-fifth of the girl undergraduates wanted to become 
physical education teachers; 3) a career in 'defence services* 
was also popular among male students; 4) among the undergraduates, 
4.6% of boys and 29.9% of girls aspired to become lawyers; 12.2% of 
boys and 6.7% of girls wanted to become doctors, and 5«3% of boys 
preferred to be engineers « It was found that a) vocational 
aspirations of the boys cover a wider range than those of girls; 
b) par^ts play a decisive role in the dioice of a career for cheir 
wards; boys, however, wish to exercise their independent Judgement 
in choosing a career; c) students who have had any experience 
of work largely base their choice of a career on previous wtk; 
d) clerical job is the most disliked Job; e) vary few students are 
conscious of the role of guidance in the occupational and 
vooaticxial field* 



351 AKHTAR S N, KAFILUDDIN S At Relationship among neunoticism^ 

extraversion and manifest hostility. Manas 1971, 18(1), 37*^4« 
17 ref. 

It was hypothesized that a) persons showing more neurotic trends 
are more hostile than persons lowing less neurotic trends, and 
b) extraverts are significantly more hostile than introverts. 
Hindi versions of %senck Personality Inventory and Siegel^s 
Manifest Bbstility Scale (IJIS) were administered to a sample of 
160 male undergraduate students of Bhagalpur University. 
Significant positive correlation was found between N-scale scores 
and MIB scores. Analjrsis of variance of this relationship further 
showed that N^groups significantly differed anong themselves with 
respect to manifest hostility^ Ihe hi^ and middle N-groups were 
more hostile than the low N«grt)ups. The correlation between 
S-6cetle scores and MBS scores was not significant • Thus^ only 
the first hypothesis was proved correct. 



352 AMRIT KiiJR: Delay of reward in human verbal learnings 

Indian Journal of Bxperimontal Psychology 1971, 5(2), 61^^ 22 rot. 

It was hypothesised that delay of reward will not be detrimental 
to the learning of pairs of words of low association valua. 
Bight of the 23 twelfth grade students were assigned tc> no delay 
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gxx)up and the rest to the 3 seconds delay group. The 15 paired 
words were presented according to Salt and Myers* (1965) group 
present atlcn procedure with some modification. There were ten 
trials and the first trial consisted in learning the pairs. In 
the subsequent trials, the correct response was given soon after 
the student's response in the case of no delay group, and after 
a 3 second delay in the case of the other group. Results indicated 
that a 3«second delay of reward does not affect the learning of 
paired associates of low association value. Ihus, the hypothesis 
was conflmed. 



BHJSHAN L I: Study of leadership, preforaaco in relation to 
authoritarianism and Intolerance of ambiguity. Journal of the 
Indian Academy of ApFjj^ed Psychology 1971, 8(1^2), 34-8. 36 ref. 

The hypothesis that preference for democratic form of leadership 
will have substantive negative relationship with authoritarianism 
and intolerance of ambiguity was soug^tit to be verified. A sample 
of 400 undergraduate male students of INB college of Bhagalpur 
University was administered 1) a 30 item llkert type Leadership 
Preference Scale (LPS) developed by the autlx>r; 2) a Blndl version 
of Callfomla F. Scale to measure authoritarianism; and 3) a Hindi 
version of 16 itom BUdner's Scale to measure intolerance of 
ambiguity. The results confirmed the hypothesis. 



354 BOBUDB R JANBANDHJ D S: Paired serial learning. Indian 

Journal of Bbqperimontal Psychology 1971, 5(2), 56-i60. 7 ref. 

Five groups of subjects, namely, control (c), Gr. I, Or. II, Or. Ill 
and Or. TV, each consisting of 5 studentis of an introductory 
psychology class were assigned the combined paired serial task. 
Jive el g^t^DZd lists (nonsense syllables) differing in the number 
of response members were learned by the serial anticipation method, 
by these groups, one group learning one list only. For C each 
pcJr consisted of one response manber, for Qr9« I, II, III and IV 
two, three, four and five respcxise members respectively. It was 
hypotheelxed that more the number of response mcanbers in the paired 
serial task^more would be the interference effect whi<ai would 
be reflected in the nmber of trials to criterion and the number of 
errors. The results oonf limed the hypothesis. Except in conditions 
C and Chr. I, in all other condltlcms bow shape curves were obtained. 
' Possibly reasons have been discussed. 
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355 DBSAI A N: Institutional impact on juvenile delinquents. 

Teaching 1971, 43(3), 76-81* 

Describes a study made by tho author of 75 dolixKjuants in refoxm 
Institutions who came from various working class districts in 
Gdjarat. The findings are: 1) many of the delinquents were literate, 
but had an averoion to school; 21.82% of the delinquents loved 
their teachers while 9.09% did not express any opinion, and the 
rest were dissatisfied with thair teachers in some way or the other; 
2) they confessGd their Inability to cope up with one or more of the 
school subjects, and this backwardness was attributed to their lack 
of interest in sdiool woilc by tho teachers; 3) most of thcan were 
cinegoers, but no evidence obtained of the influence of films. Ihe 
suggestions offered include; 1) establishing close coordination 
between schools, and the health, welfare and recreation agencies; 

2) making careful case anadyses and diagnoses of delinquents, and 
imdertaklng research on methods of investigation and protection^; 

3) treating delinquents sympathetically, and detecting delinquent 
tendencies aus early as possible; 4) maintaining a hig^ degree of 
coordination among the services offered by a community, and close 
coopet^ation between private and government agencies; 5) providing 
delinquents with the services of guidance personnel, psychologists^ 
psychiatrists, and psychiatric social workers; 6) conducting 
extensive research, statistical, social and psychological, on the 
problem of criminal behaviour, and delinquency control • 



356 caORGB B I, RAJALMSHMI Diwmm% Manifest anxiety as a 

function of birth order. Journal of tho Indian Academy of Applied 
Psychology 1971, 8(1-2), 39 , 46» 12 ref^ 



The object of tho study was to test the hypothesis that the 
firr/c bom childrm would have higher anxiety than children of 
other ordinal positions. The sample consisted of 40 first bom 
children both boys and girls, and 40 later bom children studying 
in secondary schools in the Trivandrum Bducationad IHstrlct of 
Kerala, Anxiety was measured throu^ Manifest Mxlety Scale. 
A schedule consisting of questions to deterdLne tho pupil's birth 
order, sex^age and family &±zq ^as also administered. Hie vesults 
supported the hypothesis. 



357 OLJPTA B 8, SINGAL W R: Sex and intelligence on personality 

adjustmcsnt. Psychological Studies 1971, 16(2), 39^4^ 6 ref^ 

The Impact of sex emd intelligence on personality adjustmait in 
various fields, vlz#, home, college, social, health and emotional 
was studied^ A group of 105 male and 105 fanale student teachers 
served as subjects^ Jaaot i*s Group Test of Gener2a Mental Ability 
was used for measuring intelligence. The personality adjustment 
scores were obtained by administering Saxona's Personality Adjustment 
Inventory. The following conclusions have been drawn: 1) sex and 
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intelligence have no effect cxi personality adjustment; 

2) variability (SD) differs on the basis of both sex and 
intelligence; female teachers are more variable in home, 
social and emotional fields whereas male teachers are more 
variable in the field of health; intelligence too seocio to 
be a factor in making people more, variable in adjustment, 
particularly in the field of social adjustment; the below 
average intelligence group is more variable than the above 
average and the average groups; female teachers of below 
average intelligence in social adjustment field and those 
of above average Intelligence in emotional adjustment field 
are more variable than male teachers; male teachers of above 
avercige or average intelligence are more variable than female 
teachers in the field of health adjustment. 



OTPTA V, amcSiA M TYAGI M G: Anxiety, tension and 
persistence indices as related to neuroticism and extraversion- 
introversion. Indian Journal of Kxperlmental Psychology 
1971, 5(2), 68-72* 11 ref. 

The study was conducted on a group of 100 individuals, 
50 males and 50 females (age group 20^25 years) selected from 
teachers^ training institutions ^ Rinjab Government C2ollege 
of Ph3rsical Riucatian and State College of Bducation, P^tiala. 
'actraversiQn«.int rovers ion and neuroticism scores were found 
on the basis of the students* responses on Bysenck*s Maudsley 
Personality Inventory. Anxiety was measured by their scores 
on P8rsonr*lity Inventory of Dutt. Tension scores were calculated 
on the basis of cax*on impressions they made of a .simple 
typed matter in ftiglish. A hand dynamometer was used to 
measure persistence. The analysed data revealed the following 
points t 1) physical persistence decreased with increase in anxiety 
and tension indices, and increased with decrease in anxiety 
and tension levels; 2) anxiety and tension indices were 
positively related; 3) physical persistence increased, tension 
and anxiety decreased with increase in E scores while Fiiysical 
persistence decreased, tension and anxiety increased witti 
increase in N soores; 4) subjects with hi^ B scores persisted 
most and had least anxiety and tension indices as compared to 
those with hi^ N scores; 5) subjects with low scores on » p twiie 
I persisted lesser md had higher anxiety and tension levels than 
subjects low on N scale; 6) boys had significantly hi^er 
persistent scores and had lesser anxiety and tension soores than 
girls. 



GUPTA V P: Personality, motivation and persistence on a 
physical task. Pfeyc^logical Studies 1971, 16 ( 2), 49-54. 12 ref. 

The effects of personality and motivation were observed on 
persistence on a physical task of the four personality groups 
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<i) N + B - , ii) N ^ Z - , ill) M + 1 + , iv) N - 1 +) 

at the age level v*ien the subjects would seek admisjsion to various 
professional institutions such as ^igineering^ medical, oc»mnerca 
and teacher's training course, A sample of 80 students, 4o hig^* 
and 40 low la cDiivation level was used as subjects in this study. 
Forty subjects who were already admitted to various professional 
courses were considered as the nonmotlvated group (i.e. low In 
motivation) and another forty who were anxious to get admission 
were considered as the highly motivated group. The subjects were 
distinguished in fbur perooiiality grcxxps on the basis of their 
scores In B (extraversion) and N (neuroticism) scales of Hindi 
version of Maudsley Personality Inventory, and to measure physiceil 
persistence, hand dynamometer was used. The analysis of the data 
disclosed that motivation has a great influence on persistence 
on a physical task. It was also fbund that the subjects higji on 
extraversion scale showed increase in persistence on a physical 
taskr However, notivation and personality Interaction revealed 
insignificant relationship. 



HJSaSDSao J M: Motlvatlcan courses and college students. 
Kducaticn and Psychology Review 1971, 11(1), 16-32. 8 ref. 

This is a study of the data collected v*ile giving achievement 

motivation courses to 135 students during 1966 and 1969* 

llie main tools used for this resesorch were: 1) scores of TAT 

stories wrttten at the beginning and at the end of the courses j 

2) Allpprt Vernon and Lindzey's study qf values • 3) a dally 

evaluation of the day*s work during the course period. The 

following are some of the findings from an analysis of the 

values and motives of the participants and the changes effected 

in them after a four^ay coursex 1) participants of the 1969 

training camps showed a marked pireference for economic values; 

participants of 1968 camps showed first preference to social 

values; the participants scored hl^er than the American counterparts 

In social and aesthetic values and scored lees In theoretical, 

economic and political values; 2) the participants were low 

In achievement motivation and the gain in motivation as a result 

of the courses was also not very great; it indicates 

that it is easier to increase the need for achievement of those 

with an Initial higjh N-Ach score; 3) the bluest average score 

goes to affiliation, althou^ fche difference between affiliation 

and power is not great and that affiliation has a tendency to 

decrease noticeably while the difference in power is very small; 

4) the dally evaluation indicated that the majority of the participants 

rated hlgJh the usefulness of the course; prayer meetings were 

appreciated. 
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361 JAMUAR K K: Study habits and some background factors. 

Psychological studies 1971, 16(2), 14-18* 4 ref. 

Jamuars study habits inventory was administered zo a sample 
of college students. In addition, a personal data sheet and 
a study enviit^nmoat check list were also used. Salient findings 
ares 1) study habit has positive relationship with such background 
factors as position in the family, hobbles, future educational 
and vocational plans of the students; 2) study habit has inverse 
relationship with such factors as age, membership of organization 
outside college and sharing household duties; 3) study habit is 
not related to father's occupation, the student's interest in 
games and sports, interest in reading books, membership in college 
Societies, interest in music, doing of some Job along with their 
studies, hours of study at home, liking for the college, etc. 
4) factors in the physical environment have not much to do with 
the study habits of the students. 



362 JOY CNANiftiMAL, KULANDAIVBL K: Attitude of high school girl 

students towards coeducation. Journal of Slucatlonal Research and 
ftctension 1971, 8(1), 45^9. 

Ai attitude scale was specially constructed for the purpose. 
The reliability of the scale was estimated as •♦o^Ol. The 
scale was administered to a sample of 400 girls, 200 from 
girls* hi^ schobl and 200 f^om mixed schools. In addition, 
a questionnaire also was administered to elicit information 
on correlated facts. The following results were obtainedt 

1) there is general favourable attitude towards oo-oducation; 

2) girls from urban areas, studying in mixed sc}x>ols, and those 
who prefer mixed company for outing are favourable towards co- 
education; 3) the religion of the student does not make any 
difference; 4) favourable attitude towards co-education has no 
relationship with academic achievement, liking for reading and 
games, parentis education, profession or income, etc; 5) those 
who have a liking for cinema and for reading novels are favourable 
towards oo«education; 6) the reasons for disliking co-education 
are fear for boys and boys* teasing nature. Since co-education is 
desirable for healthy personality developnent, it is suggested 

that oo-education should be promoted by providing adequate facilities 
for girls and encouraging healthy mixed group activities* 



363 KMKAR 
teachers • 
77-80 • U ref* 



8 B: Value scores of teacher trainees and college 
Indian Journal of implied Psychology 1971, 8(2), 



The value scores of 25 teacher trainees studying in State College 
of a*ication, Patiala and of 25 t3achers of liberal Arts colleges, 
Patiala were obtained by administering the •Study of Values • of 
Allport, Vernon and ''indzey* The two groups were matched for sex 
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(males), subject (raster's degree in political science), age 
(24-29 years), academic ability (second division in M.A.) and 
socio-eoononiic status. The findings' reveal no significant 
difference between the groups on theoretical, political and 
relierlous scales while significant differences exist on ooonomic, 
aesthetic and social values. A comparative study of this 
sample with thai: of a sanple of Anericen subjects (young . 
high school teachers and young college teachers) show si^ificant 
differences in favour of Anerican group in all scales except 
economic and social* 



KOSL V K: Authoritarianism and Kinesthetic figurall 
aftereffect phsnor.er-on . Indian Journal of ftcperlmental 
Psychology 1971, 5(2), 50*-5. 12 ref. 

The study alms at delineating the difference In Kinesthetic 
^•AE phcacr.i€non of authoritarians and iteionauthoritarians In the 
liglit of satiation theory of Kohler. A measure of authoritarianism 
prepared by the autlior (1965) was administered to 400 postgraduate 
students of Eanaras Hindu University, out of which 5o (28 males 
and 22 feraalec) high scores viz., authoritarians and 48 mAw 
(24 males end 24 fonales) low scores, viz., nonauthoritariais served 
as the sampleo The pro<A!ure of the experiment was exactly the 
Same as daccribed by Klein and Krech (1952) and later adopted by 
Kysenck (1951), but the testing sequenc» was different. The 
results revealed .that the authoritarians developed weaker- after-effect 
and recor/ored faster than the nonauthoritarians, thus suggesting 
the tenabilit^- of Kohler's satiation theory^ 



KUMAR K5 Influence of intelligence on the vocational interests 
of school childreai. Journal of Educational Besearch and Bxtension 
1971, 8(1>, l^'^, 9 ref. 

The study was uiicIo.rCaken to find out whether 1) vocational interests 
of school ch:?.ldren Is influenced by their level of Intelligence} 

2) supGmcriTiilE t}id subnomials differ in their vocational Interests; 

3) boys and eirlrj cdfXer in their vocational interests. One hundred 
boys and one b.Tr.drcd gins (VIII class) were selected to study the 
relatlcTiSldp boc.vjcn intelligence and vocational interests. The 
second scmplo included 5o boys and 5o girls for supernormal group 
(IQ above llo)p ss;d 50 boys and 50 girls for subnormal git)up I 

(IQ .balo7/G3)^ Intelligence tests constructed by JaJota, Mehtai 
and aaatia \\X2Te used. Thurstone*s Vocational Interest Schedule was 
employed to study vocational interests ♦ Hie conclusions dravm fxm 
the results are: 1) on the whole, the intelligence of the boys end 
girls is r^t a significant determining factor in the choice of 
vocational ints::K^Gts; 2) tw groups of intelligence differ from each 
other isi the choice of vocations; the difference i& significait but 
not- great; 3) two sgcc groups do differ significantly in some areas 
of vocatiosial choices^ 
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MAJUMDAR P K, NUNDI P C: Raven's standard progressive 
matrices in tm different populations. Journal of the Indian 
Academy of Applied Psychology 1971, 8<1~2), 30-3. 5 ref. 

The purpose of the Investigation was to compare the score 
distributions of Raven's Standard Progressive Matrices (SPM) 
on two geographically apart BengalUspeaklng population. Ihe 
8PM was administered to pupils of IX to XI classes of Calcutta, 
C2, 836 pupils) and Agartala (2,100 pupils). Ccjmparlson of 
percentile scores of different sub-groups of the two populations 
Show that: 1) the q^cutta students are superior to Agartala students 
2) Agartala students are on an average 7 points below the Calcutta 
students In the matrices test; 3) the differoice is maximum with 
science groups. These results are compared with those dted by 
Raven. It has been concluded that the sodo-cultural factors wuld 
however, Influaice the assessments involving psychological tests. 



MARY JOSSPHINK, VBNKATASUBRAMANIAM Hj Cbncept of discipline 
as held by teachers of secondary schools in Cbimbatore. Journal of 
Wucational Research and a>ctensic«i 1971, 8(1), 50-7, 

A check list of 50 probable acts of indiscipline has been prepared 
for teachers to respond on a three, point scale, i.e., whether the 
acts are regarcfed as acts of indiscipline, or as acts of discipline, 
or as acts- of doubtftil nature. A few open-ended queptions were 
also used in the final tool to supplement the check list. Ihe check 
list and the questionnaire were administered to 200 teachers. 
»mority of teachers consider humility as the main characteristic of 
disciplined student. Other characteristics of disciplined students 
are regular attendance, neatness, doing home work regularly, 
attentiveness, etc. A great majority of teachers think 
disobedience, insolence and defiant attitude are the essential 
characteristics of an Indisciplined student. More than 97,5% of 
teachers have condemned disobedience, using vulgar language, 
stealing, rude behaviour, cheating, quarreling, etc. as grave 
acts of indiscipline. Comparison of concepts of 1) urban - 
raral teachers, 11) men - women teachers, iii) public - private 
school teachers, v) old - young teachers, etc. has been made. 



MmROTRA L P: Stuttering clinical, psyctologlcal, 
sociological and educational study. Allahabad, United Ribllshers. 
1971. 215p, • 

The study attempts to measure the cognitive, affective and 
conative aspects of personality of stutterers in comparison 
with non-stutterers. The smple consisted of 75 male stutterers 
(experimental group) and 5o male non^tutterers (control group) 
selected frqro the higher secondary schools of U.P. The tvo 
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groups vfore matched for «^e, Intelligence, schooling and 
socio-economic status. The tools used are: 1) Thematic 
Apporception Test (TAT), 2) Rorschach Inkblot Test, 3) Bell's 
students' Acyustaent Inventory, 4) case-history questionnaire. 
The study has revealed that the stutterers as a group sure 
different, usually somew^hat anxloxis, tense and sociadly with- 
drawn as compared to non-etutterers. BUt, stutterers do itot 
seem to have a particular personality pattern of their own. 
Rating norms for a number of form and need variables in TAT 
has been prepared^ Possible causes of stuttering have been 
explored through case-histories. Remedial measurea 
have been sugrjested for the prevention and treatment of 
stuttering and the consequent raal-acyustment . 



MOHAN J : affect of rest on reminiscence in pursuit rotor 
ta'sk. Indian Journal of ftcperlmental Psychology 1971, 5(2), 
80, 81. 9 ref. 

A Lafayette pursuit rotor (Mohan, 1966a, Mohan 1968a), was 
used in this .experiment, aighty stuuaits of M.A. classes 
were randomly assigned to one of the four rest periods - lo sees., 
20 secs^, 40 sees., and 80 sees. The reminiscence scores fbr 
each subject were calculated, and analysis of variable was 
perfbmed. The P-ratioctf 5.27 was found to be significant at 
#01 level, implldng the importanpe of differtnoe in the rest 
periods on the reminiscence in pursuit rotor task. The means 
of reminiscence scores fbr the subjects in each group revealed 
reminiscence as a positive function of the length of rest 
period. 



NUHAWAN H K, CHHBCA P: Maze learning under stress in 
nomal and hi^ test anxious children. Journal of the Indian 
Academy of ^plled Bsychology 1971, 8(1-2), 23^. IS.ref. 

The study aimed fat finding out the effect of stress on the 
performance of normal and hig^i test anxious children. The 
Hindi version of Sarason's Test Mxlety S.»ale was administered 
to 700 boys (age range^ 11-JL3) and 40 high test anxious and 
40 low test anxious (controlled for Intelligence through Raven^s 
Progressive Matrices Test) were selected. They 
were divided Into 4 groups of 20 children each in order to make 
up 3 stress groups and a control grcup. The leaining task, chosen 
was maze leaining* The three stress conditions were created 
through verbal ccmrrents relating to 1) failure, 11) competition, 
ill) time. A two-way analysis of variance taking into account 
anxiety and stress revealed that stress proved to be highly 
significant. The hlgfi anxious children performed better than the 
low anxious thougji the results were not significant. Ncjne of the 
anxiety stress Interactions proved significant. 
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OJHA Hi axperimcntal study of the operation of prestige 
suggestion in ascendant and suhnisslve female subjects. Indian 
Journal of ac|)eriin€ntaJ. Psychology 1971, 5(2), 47^. lo ref. 

Female foxm of the A-S Reaction Test by Allport was administered 
to 130 Jbmale undergraduate .arts students, Tw extreme groups, 
each consisting of 25 sutdects were then formed, E^h subject 
of the tw groups ranked twelve slogans with and wltlx)ut 
prestige labelled to them. Little or no change occurred in the 
Judgements of ascendant subjects under the influence of prestige^ 
but sigiificant change occurred in the Judgement of suyects of 
submissive gixnxp, who almost reversed their Jtidgements when 
prestige was labelled with slogaiis, lhus3tr?e submissive females 
were significantly more suggestible than the ascaidant ones. 



PANDA K C: Social reinforcement, theoretical issues and 
research implications. Psychological Studies 1971, 16(2). 
55-67. 37 ref • 

Disaisses the various taeoretical issues concerning 
efficacy of social reinforcement* Presents experimental 
evidences In support of these stances, and derives further 
research implications. Recent experimentations suggest 
the appropriateness of an infoimation theory framewoilc as 
opposed to social drive Interpretation of social 
reinforcement effects. The fields of mental retardation, 
cultural deprivation and other foims of exceptional 
children offer the most promising and virgin territory 
to test the predictions emerging from an infoitnational theory 
of reinforcement with a view to using them for reducing 
perfomance deficits in children. 



PARAMHSH C R: Value oriaitation of creative hl^ sctool 
students. Journal of the Indian Academy of Applied Psychology 
1971, 8(1*^), 46^» 18 ref. 

The purpose of the study was to explore the relationship of 
creativity among high sdiool pupils to theoretical and aesthetic 
values, A hypothesis was made that the high creative 
individual s vould have higher degree of theoretical and aesthetic 
values than the low creative individuals. A sanple of 216 boys 
studying in loth grade In Pfedras and belonging to middle class 
socio-economic status was administered Wallach and Kogan battery 
of tests to measure creativity, and a new scale of values derived 
from the stucfy of Alport, Vernon and Idndzey to assess aesthetic 
and theoretical values. On the basis of creativity index, the 
group was classified into high, low, and moderate Qreatlve groups. 
On further analysing the results the following conclusions were 
drawn t 1) the high creative group exceeded significantly the other 
groups in theoretical and aesthetic values; 2) the moderate and the 
low group did not differ significantly from each other on theoretical 
or aesthetic values « 
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374 ffiCnV C Ml Some perceptual factors aasoolated with teaching 

effeotlveneest Jouxtial of the College ox Kuoaticn, Karaatek 
University 1971^ 8(1>, 6 ref. 

The aim of the study was to examine the 8olf.*perooptlon and 
student perceptions of effective end poor tea<Aors» Hill 
hypotheaes i.o. effective and poor teachers do not differ 
significantly in their favourableness of 1) self perception 
end 11) perception of students^ were set up. Keeping In view 
the marks seourod by student teachers undergplng practice 
teaching, a group of 20 suldects and a group of 18 sultfocts 
wore chosen as effective and poor in toadtilng roepoctlvely* 
The subjects were selected from the Bi, course at the 
Kamatak University college of oducation of l97(Wfl batch* 
WeucAi student teacher was asked to complete a seven point , 
twenty-five Itan bipolar adjective rating scale, rating self end 
his students. Favourableness of self porcoptlon and of student 
perception scores of the two groups of student*«teachers end their 
corresponding ranks were calculated. The scores of the tw3 
gzt>up6 on the perceptual dimensions were compared by using the 
Mann^Hhitney U test. The^two groups differed sl^ificantly on 
both the perceptual dlmen/ions^ the group of effective teachers 
holding more favourable self perception and student perception. 
Thus the hypotheaos were rejected. It has been suggested that 
the teadior education progranmee should be so deeigned as to 
assist the student teadier perceive himself and his students 
favourably. 



\ 
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ffUJEUHIT AK, HARDKAB 8t Manifest anxiety and visual 
signal detection, fodien Journal of fcperimental Psychology 
igTLji 5(2) J 98, 99. 9 ref. 

It was hypothesized that sutjjGcts with high anxiety will detect 
more signals thm those with low anxiety because the hig^y 
anxious are generally apprehaislve and tend to predict seme events 
to happen. A manifest anxiety scale, Sinha W.A. Self-Jfaalysis 
Form was admintstored to HO students of Bfeiculty of Arts, University 
of Saagar^ Ch the basis of anxiety scores^ lo students with high 
asid 10 studmts with low anxiety were selected for the si^ial 
detection taSk# 'Die sigjial detection experiment resembled 
simulating radar screen in ^c3i a lig^bted beec rotated ciroilarly 
on a screen. The signal was a flash in the becS? which occurred 
randomly. Sixteen slgaals In a predetermined but random order 
were presented tn a period of 30 minutes^ lh# subject had to press 
a key liaced before him as a response of having detected the sigjxaU 
Ihe hl^ ctfixioua group detected 15.4 signals on the average while 
the low anxious group detected oxay 13.5 signals on the average. 
Also the high colons sxibjects made more false signals than the 
low anxloufl. Thus, tho hypothesis was totally proved correct. 
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378 8AI S N: Sex differences in time estimation • Indian 

Joun xL of •xperimental Psychology 1971^ 5<2>, 65«7t ^0 ret. 

Thirty postgraduate psychology students (15 wale and 15 female) 
of Qorakhpur University were taken for the study^ 
Three different methods^ i»e«^ verbal estiraationj production^ 
and sreproducticn wore employed^ and ten subjects (5 male 
5 female) were tested Individually for each method. Tuo 
stimulus Intervals of 15 and 60 seconds were presented 5 times 
each in random order* t values of time estimation of male and 
female subjects and level of significcnco of the three methods 
showed that only one t of 60 seconds stimultxs interval of 
vezbal estimation method was significant while the other 
ts were not significant^ It has therefore bean concluded that 
sex had no effect on time estimation* 



377 8AHA 8s Transfer effect as a function of drive and method 

of learning* Indian Journal of SKporimental I^ychology 1971^ 
5(2)^ 82^7« 13 ref* 

The main hjrpotheeis, foxtmilated in the present study, was that 

Drive (D) end method of learning will Jointly Influence 

transfer in Pfelred Associate (PA) taflk» The other specific 

hypotheses were that 1) in Paired Associate Xioamlng (SAL) 

Bs with high D or high .anxiety will slxjw a disruptive effect 

both on acquisition and transfer situationj 2) anticipation 

metlx)d as compared to recall method will have a fadlltative 

effect on PA as well as on transfer; 3) difference of 

paradigms will Influcance verbal PAL and transfer eff act^ In 

which Ap3, A^C paradigm will show negative or xero transfer 

effect, and Ap*B, CLB will show positive tranf fer effects ftit 

of 100 students of Patna University who .were 5^dmtn.i stored 

8inha*s (1963) W.A. Self Analysis Form to measure, anxiety, 

32 high axDCiefty and 32 low anxiety subjects were selected for 

the study. They were further subdivided into 2x2 (Paradign x 

method) i#e^, 4 colls of tho Qxperiment, Three 6-4.tem PA 

tasks were prepared, and a 2x2x2 factorial design which Involved 

hig^ and low levels of anxiety, positive end negative transfer 

effect^ recall and anticipation methods was employed to test the 

hypotheses. The main hypothesis was not oon firmed. However, 

the result showed a significcnt interaction of D and method 

of learning on transfer, showing that there was oumulative effect 

of D and method of learning, but no independent influence of both 

the variables. The first and second specific hypotheses were not 

confirmed. The third specific hypothesis regarding the differerce ^ 

paradigns in PAL was strongly confirmed. 
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8R1 CaiANDPAi PsytAosocial stnady ot tension in college 
going youth, (ia IC8SR Research Abstracts No. 3. New Delhi, 
Indian Cbuncil of Social Science Research, 1971. 64pO* 

The study undertakes an empirical examination of the psychological 
factors .that underlie tension in college students. A questionnalro 
study was conducted anong 803 college students (male and female). 
The following are the findings: 1) tension is higher oroong students 
from low aid middle Income groups tnan those from hi^or income 
groups; 2) tension is higher aanons the students with urban background 
than ttose from rural backgroiindj 3) lack of clear-cut idea as to the 
choice of a vocation is grttater among the high than among the low 
tension groupj 4) tension in youth may be due to lack of communication 
between students and teachers; 5) tension in youth may be due to 
unfavovrable attitude towards I a) university outhorities; b) police 
a^t^o^ities} c) student union leaders j d) political parties or 
o) government; 6) lack of crystalization of either the traditional or 
nodein values is greater among the nigji tension than among the low 
tension gxtxipt 7) discrepancy between achievement md aspiratio'i level 
is higher among the group with hiefi tension than among the git>up with 
low tension; 8) economic difficulties, exploitation of students by 
political parties; lack of opportunities for proper utilisation of 
leisure, lack of leadership on the part of teachers, lack of proper 
advice and guidance, lack of facilities for leatnlng, Inadequate 
oontagt botwean students and teachei5ij lack of employment 
opportunities at the end of one^s carooi* ai^ the reasons for student 
unrest* 



T«rA J 8, YBRMA S K, SHAH D Kt Cbmparative study of the 
background factors in mentally retarded and emotionally disturbed 
<rfilldren. Indian Journal of Mental Rt^tardatlon 1971, 4(li-2), 
40^. 10 ref« 

Two htxidred caeas of mentally retarded and an equal number of 
enottonally disturbed children who attended the child guidance 
ollrJ.o of Pbetgraduate Institute of Medical Bduoation and 
Bese ^6h, Chandigarh were taken up for the study. The observa^ 
tlons yret 1) the mentally retarded group had significaiitly higjier 
txumber of children in the lower age range^ and in both the gxtmpe, 
the incidence increased with agej 2> there was preponderance of 
males in both the groups and ahaost in the same proportion; 
3> most of the mentally retarded bolonBOd to rural ^-rea£;, v/blle 
the other gmup was predominantly from urban and local population; 
4) significantly higher number of mentally retarded chlldresa were 
from lower Inccme grt>up as compared to the emotionally disturbed 
childreni 5) family history of mental retardation and of organic 
psychosis was greater in the mentally retarded group while family 
histoid of neurosis was nuch more frequent in the emotionally 
ditftuTbed gXTDUp, with functional psychosis occurring equally In 
the two grwpsj 0) the tWD groups did not differ naich with regard to 
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family size? 7) significantly core children in the cnotionally 
disturbed grt>up exiperienc^. sibling rivalry as. compared to the 
mentally retardddj S) nejrotlc traits were greater in the 
emotionally disturbed graip, and Wca and delinquency were 
equally frequent in the tw groups » 



UDAI PRATAP SINGH, SYBD NKHAL AKHTAR: Ccmparative study of 
the 8elf««ooncepts of the visually handicapped and non-handicapped 
children* Indian Journal of %>plied Psychology 1971, 8(2), 
53^. 5 ref , 

A sample of twenty visually handicapped and 2o non -handicapped 
children was selected from schools of Bhagalpur and the two grouns 
were matched with respect to age, sex, and education • Ai 
invaitory developed by Singjx (1965) consisting of itene on: 

1) five desirable personality trailts ^ intellige^ice^ honesty^ 
emotional oontit)!, plq^lcally attractive and kind heartedj 

2) five undesirable traits ^ inferiority, de6tru<;'-iv€nes8, 
self-assertiVG and tmpulsivej and 3) five social traits ^ 
prestige,* cooperation, obedience^ social and popularity, was 
administered to the sample to measure self concept • However, 
the iteods were read to the handicapped one by one and their 
answers were recorded » Oh the basis of self^ratlngi tw measuros ^ 
self*^e6teem and sodal este^ were derived* The means and 
standsmi deviations of self»<5oncept scores of both the groups in 
personal and social frames of reference were calculated* Ai 
index of social conflict was also found oxit by determining the 
discrepancy between self concept and social concept* Analysis 

of tha data lead to the following findings^ 1) the handicapped 
dxlldren have lower self»^eeteem and social esteem than the non*^ 
handicapped J 2) social conflict is non**exlstent In the handicapped; 

3) the handicapped children appeared to be more o^j ective and 
realistic in their judgement in social frame; 4) the tvo groups 
differed significantly In their self-concept* 



VBRUA S K; Intelligence assessment in the mentally retardates 
some experiences* Indian Journal of Mental Retardation 1971, 4(1^) , 
10«^4. 10 refp 

&itelUgGnce assessment Is beset with many problems even in the 
case of a normal p^son, and more so in the case of mentally 
retailed* The following factors need oarefUl oonsideration in the 
interpretation of test results J 1) type of test ^ the loading of 
the items in a test is of much significance (performeUce tests Ibr 
primary mental retardates, verbal tests for secondary mental 
retardates) and more than one test may also be reqtiiredj 2) age 
•«tal gtbvth in the menta'JLy retarded stops very early and also 
diminishes with increasing age; 3) time factor ^ most of the tests 
being timed ones, a i^arded child may obtain lower score partly 
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because he does not attach Importance to time factor; 

i) motivation and attitude the problan of motivating and 

aiotasing interest in the test situation is greater in the 

ease of montally retarded? 5) developncnt quotients i 

6) cultural factors. However, if viewed properly, the same 

factors may help in better understanding of the mental 

pro'^esses* 



382 VIBMA 8 K, SHAH D K, VEIfilA H Ct Body image concept of school 

goxng children in Irdia ^ a study of 294 children, Manas 1971, 
18C1), 50.^4, 14 ref. 



The human figure drawings of 294 low and middle class students 
of classes II-VI in a school situated in an Industrial area 
were analysed. The following observations were madei 1) with 
advancing age, education and experience there was a decUne 
In the omission of body parts; 2) while necik and ear we. 
frequently omitted, eyes were rarely omitted; 3) omission f 
hands and feet, and display of teeth were conrnon in all 
childroi, more so in the children of higher age grcup, ^Aich 
could be due to the frustration, tinrest, hostility and 
negativlafic tendencies in this age group; 45 the younger 
children gave more emphasis on head (drew it largfer), 
associated hands with head, and showed more interest in the 
eoctemal objects (swjrd, stick, flag, bird, etc.) than In 
the body parts; 5) the older children, on the other hand, 
showed greater interest in the details of the body parts, 
had a better body imb^e (well proportionate body) and also 
showed Interest in the clothes, buttons, etc. (objects which 
have a definite relationship with the body) • 



EDITCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 



(jEIHiBBAB Y: Study of students caning from disadvantaged 
sections of society. Manpower Journal 1970«71, 6(3«4), 62^4, 

The socio-economic background, the attitudes and habits with 
regard to certain academic matters, and the pattern of sodo- 
academic participation of 238 students (186 male and 52 female) 
of a Delhi Cbliege who were receiving fee concessions, stipends, 
etc, were studied. The aspects studied are 1) modium of education, 

II) caste, occupation and family living conditions, 

III) choice of academic subjects, iv) the number of books 
otmed, v) reading habits and use of libraries, vl) partici})ation 
In extr»MCurricular activities and leadership qualities, 

vll) eKpaidituro and social hiibits. The survey repeals tha economic 
hardships which the students covered In this study have to undergp. 
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aCAIINATION AND EVALUATION 



384 BHNNUR C E; Internal vs ^3Ctemal assessment. Journal of 

the College of Bducation^ Karnatak Ifaiversity 1971, 8(l), 1-6. 
3 ref . 

The aim of the study was to mark the conditic3ns to be fulfilled 
to replace external examinations by internal assessments in 
universities. Ihe coefficient of correlation between Internal 
and external marks of i) B.Bd., students in practicals and theory; 
ii) second year Ibiglneering students in mathematics; iii) M.3c« 
(Botany) students; iv) M.A»/M»Sc» Mathematics students j and 
v) M*A» students in ftiglish were ceilculatcd separately and results 
tabulated. The findings are: 1) in B.Sd., M.Sc. (Botany) and 
M.A« (ftiglish) courses there is high correlation between exteztial 
and internal dssossments; 2) no correlation is found in case of 
M»A./M.Sc*y mathematics students; 3) in tho case of engineering 
students there is no uniformity In assessment. The conditions 
necessary to roplcico external Gxaminations have been stated as 
follows t 1) intoxnal assessmait should be developed as an 
integral part of teaching learning process; 2) each university 
should observe the progress of correlation between internal and 
external maslcs for 3^4 years and then replace exteinal examinations 
when a high correlation is found; 3) internal assessment should 
be made compulsory In all subjects in affiliated colleges and the 
correlation be watched for 3^ years; 4) the U.G.C. should set up 
examination research wing to watch and guide the activities of all 
universities in the examination refbm; 5) facilities such as 
liberal staffing^ orientation courses, seminars for teachers on 
improvement of examinations etc. should be offered; and 6) a sense 
of professioneil honour should be developed among all concemod with 
higher education* 



385 DESAl 0 M: Optional questions in the secondary school 

Board's examinations. Naya tSiikshak (Teacher Today) 1971, 
13(4), 25^, 

Provision of optional questions in examinations is popular with 
the paper««etters because thereby wider coverage of the syllabus 
is ensured; further, It is easier to prepare a question paper with 
optionst Ttie examinees like options because they pemit selective 
reeding. But, the examiners do not like options because the woxlc 
load increases. Some reasons revealed by researches with regard to 
the popularity of options in examinations have been mentioned. 
However^ the practice of providing options should be abolished. 
Pn examination with optional questions is not a reliable and valid 
tool of measurement. The reasons why examination experts regard 
the practice of providing options in examinations as unscientific 
have been meritloned. It Is suggested that as a first step the 
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prortsioix at ovexwalX options Cmich as *^sn^r any 6 quoBtions*^ 
should be given up* lhai gH^adually th(i Internal option (aud^ as 
^answer a . or b*) should also be glvm up« An exoninatlon with 
good coverage of the syllabus, with questions of graded difficulty 
and of satisfactozy discriminatory value^ but with no options 
should be the ultimate ain* 



386 KABRA R Mt Sblng away with the examinations^ Siucational 

India 1971^ 38(3)^ 82^6. 

The undue impoxtance ascribed to external examinations in the 
present educational sotp^p has been deplored « The fbllowlng 
scheme of education without examinations has been pz^enteds 
Teadilng is based on, unit plans and on the completion of the 
prescribed units^ the student pTOceeds to the next, Assessment 
is made keeping in view the comprehension and gras|^ of the xmits 
rather than the menory* At the end of eajoh unit lesson^ a unit- 
test relevant to tmit material is conducted i^idi ^»ould be in the 
form of a teachlng^earnlng process. Vken all the ttnits have 
been tested separately^ the students are declared successful on the 
basis of cumul^ative mazlcs^ Ihiis individual institutions wcxad 
maintain standards and earn a gpod reputation in the society 
pniy wh€D their asseesment is correct and honest. Ihe teaching 
would be programmed^ learning and tutorial classes iNould also be 
conducted in the institotions, Ihe advantages of the scheme 
have been pointed out* 



387 UUKHBUrn Li New solution to examination problems. 

Kucational India 1971, 38Cd), 7Sm8* 

The reasons for malpractices at the examlnaticn hallSg mainly 
threats to invigilators and copying have been examined. The 
practice adopted by the Agra Univeroity of doing away with 
invigilators by setting papers in sudi a way that pupils in 
spite of consulting bo<*s would find difficulty in answering 
the qi<catiQn8| has been discussed. In the modem age much 
importance is ascribed to the organisation and arrangement of 
facts than the power to store and recall infonnatlon, A new 
oriettat^^on of the questions from memory to judgement/organisation 
etc. yTOUld prepare pupils in a better manner. Bbwever, this 
orientation of questions would require preliminary training to 
the paper setters who should sot pe^rs for evaluating Judgement^ 
organisation and logflcal oapadtiee of pupils. The drawbadks of 
such a question paper aret l) the assessment of judgment or 
organisation of the facts etc. lould Involve subjective element^ 
and 11) Invlgilatlon cannot be discontinued for pupils may still 
copy answers ixnless they are seated far apart. Thus, essay type 
questions should find a place and efforts be made to reduce 
subjectivity by <i) supplementing with objective type questions and 
Cii) evaluati4Mof the same answer sheets by tuo or more examiners. 
The <^eap help bo<*8 should be banned and keeping in view all the 
precautionS| the experiment conducted in .Agra University be tried 
elsewbete. 
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SINCEi M Rt Ecaxninatlon reform ^ intenial assessment* 
■ducatlpnal India 1.971, 38(3), 79^^ 8 reft 

The drawbacks of traditional exaanlnatlcn system have be^n 
briefly reviewed* The internal assessment as. an aspect of. 
examination reform, provides an overall, appraisal of educational 
developroent of the pupils, infoxms students* progress periodically, 
proxDotes regularity and punctuality in pupils* attendance, enables 
teachers to improve their teaching wherever necessary, eaables 
teachers to give periodic educational and vocational gvildance, 
reduces chance ol<^c3nts associated with examlnatipn as the 
aeseesment is done over the full length of .the course, develops 
valuable records or files of student work, and gives teadiers the 
satisfaction of decision making on pupll^-progress* However, the 
following are the problems of internal assessment! 1) it demands the 
development of several professional skills and abilities on the part 
of teachers f SO teaching techniques should be modified to involve pupil 
petrticipation in loamlngj 3D teachers should be trained thxough in^* 
seriyce refresher courses to maintain the records of pupil progress; 
4) teachers may not be impartial in awarding. marks In the tests and 
favour a. few students; 5). internal assessment may involve the problem 
of private appearance for examinations* 6> ticiacher/£ and others 
who set the papers and examine them may be deprived of these 
privileges if internal assessment is introduced | 7) public may not 
favour the valueis of internal assessment for the time being* It has 
been suggested that professional educators, educationists, etc«, 
should discuss this aspect of education reform and provide a wikable 
solution* 



BCTRjLXURRiaJLAB ACTIVITIXS 



INOIA« MINISTRY OF SXJCAXK^ /^O YOOTH SBEVIGBt National 
Service Sch^e spotlig^iit on its objectives and woric* New I>elhi, 
the Ministry, 1971 ♦ 48 p. 

One of the recommendations of ftucation Cbmmission (1964»466) 
was that students at all stages of education should be associated 
with some form of social service* This was taken into acoount 
by the State laucatlon Ministers during their conference in ^ril 
1967« Ihey recommended that students should be offered a new 
progranine called National Service Scheme (NSB) as an alternative 
to National Cadet Cbrps and that promising sportsmen should be 
exempted from both and allowed to join another sdbeme called 
National Sports Organisation* Hie programme of NB8 was first 
launched in 37 xmlversities m 1969* Thek.eynote of the progranme 
is that It Is c rganised by the students themselves and both 
students and t:*a6hers throu^ their combined participation in social 
service get a sense of involvement In the task of national development. 
The scope, organisation^ financial arrangement and progress of this 
NS8 programme at scdiool and oollege level have been discussed* 
Appendices A to G contain supplementaay Infomatlon* 
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HIALTH GARI 



900 VACHHRATitttX B.R^ . VACHHRAJANI 9 Br. Qonpansan of health 

status of Marathl and Slndhi students; Jcarnal of tbe OUJarat 
Research Society 1971, 33(2/130^, .109*^ . . 

There were 340 Marathl speaking (195 boys^ 146 girls) and 278 9indhi 
speaking (125 boys, 153 girls) children \who8e weight, height and 
chest Tnoaouremoits were jnade^ Uie ago range was bet^^aen 9 to 13, 
Detailed clinical exminatioi was carried out and blood pressure, 
^trltional status and teeth dhodks were done^ The resxats showed 
that Sindhi children were heavier and taller^ They had a greater 
rate of dental ^'6rbidity« As against this, Marathi children 
had lessor rate of dental morbidity and were smedler in stature. 
Higher incidence of refractive errors was observed in the Marathi 
speaking <diildrQn# Deficient colour vision was found to a greater 
extent in Sindhi students. Ihis study enabled to detect several 
diseases of <diildron which otherwise would have been ignored. 



HIGHIR VUCmON 



SQl rUMLLk J I Cblloge pxo feasor as an object of change, 

Qaest 1971, Ho, 71, 63*4, 

Iducatian can be defined as a process of guided dKango, Yet, 
educational institutions, /particularly the professor, seems 
to be impervious to change. It is suggested that tho college 
professor while enjoying economic security, should be constantly 
tmder pressure to change. The two aspects considered in 
this regwd areft 1) tho concept of student discipline} 2) the 
idea of teaching as a transmission of knowledge. It is Important 
that educational Institutions should create a sense of comnunity 
within their precincts, in which orderliness and ethically gpod 
b^avlour are ensured liot by external confonnity to rules but by 
deepening the stxidonts* personal responsibility. Here the professor 
has to undergo a dxange, ho is no longer the oustodicti of discipline 
with little regard for personal needs and problans of students. He 
becomes the fxlondly counsellor to the student to enable achieve a 
set goal and develop a sense of responsibility, laucational systems 
slowly became channels for transmitting knowledge rather than a 
process for htBnan develppnent. However, tm Important changes aire 
taking place and the professor should be alive to theeel 1) knowledge 
is no longer looked upon as something to be passed on or 
handed over, but as a restxlt of human experience and as a stimulant 
of human experience} 2) knowledge should be considered as an 
instrument of <ihange, Ihe professor should understand truth as 
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sqmethlns d^ainlo» Knowl^ge beQqm«0 truly. ettvical^ivo only to 
the extent that it is imparted and x^oeivttd. in an aitvosphera of 
truth arid>op«iness«. Die professor^fi suopess depends on how he oreates 
exnong his etudents the receptivity or willingnees to ivelonne 
knowledge ae a source of a humanising experienoe* 



MATHUR V a: Brldgee of oooperatim. ftlueational India 1971^ 
38(1), 3U5. 

ThQ three main areas in which universities and other institutions ^ 
of higher learning can play a vital role ara ^ <{aaiity education 
in schools, teacher education, and adult education* . Die suggestions 
are: 1) starting a model sdt&ool within the premises of every 
university, the \miverslty involving Its^f in the teaching wrk of 
the school; the flnences^ could be had. by avoiding soiae fxlH schemes 
in the university, organisation} .2) adoption by ooUeges of neigihbouring 
schools £6r providing guidance and other fadlitiesi 3) pemitting 
the gifted school children tp use the sol once laboratories and 
libraries of colleges and xmivenities and also enabling then to have 
discussions with a>llege and xinlversity teadiars} 4) entrusting 
tmiversltles with the task of training prlnary school teachers, 
language^ phj^ical education, and arts and craft teadiers* 
5) participation of universities and oolloges in alult education 
projectBj 6) Including adult education In the teacher training 
progrenjme at all levels. 



^co.th Indian Iftiiversity VC^s Cbnfersnce reoomnendations. 
Univei^ity News 1971, 9(7), 5, 6* 

The following are the main reoomnandatlons of the conferonce 
held at Kaxnatal: University, Dharwart 1) a training oourse be 
provided jfor Jtmlor and senior college toaohers; 
proper guidance faoilitlos In every college be offered to students 
to overoQime the problems of ahioated unenplo^misnt and heavy 
ru3h to colleges; S> more postgraduate oentres be opened in the 
Couth to cater to Inoree^ing rush fbr admission to such courses; 
more grants be provided by U*Q.C. the purpose; S) fundamental 
sciences be provided in all postgraduate centres supplemented with 
well equipped libraries; 4) one seat in every oourse be reserved 
for students coming from another State; 5) the sjfllabus fbr the 
courses B*A«, B« Com« and B«8o« should be made tmlfom to ^able 
pupils to move from one tinlveralty to another without causing 
inoonvenicmce; 6) 9figllsh should continue to be the medium of 
Inctraofcion besides the regional language; 7) facilities be 
provided tor excdiange of students between the universities for 
shor!: period to acquaint students with various patterns of culture 
of difforant States; 8) youth welfare pnogrecDC^, sports and other 
ectiv3.tles be encouraged In colleges; 9) history of medicine 
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be taught in medical courses} Xo) no academic oonceeslons be 
offered to pupils enzolled in NOC] however oonaasaions like 
Bcholarxhipsy freeshlpe etc* be granted as incentives to mich 
pupils* 



394 Student and unlvei-sitios ^"^Jditorial^t llucaticn and 

Psychology Review 1971, 11(1), 1-3, 

The over-expansion of . higher educaticm in the opuntry deserves 
immediate attention* It is not a question of denying opportunity 
to ttie underprivileged* It ,l8 a question of capj^ty of the 
universities to impart worths-while education to all admitted| and 
it is a que ion of how many of those who seek entrance have the 
capacity^ aptitude and intrinsic motivation to benefit from higher 
education* In. an overciowdod atmosphere, educational innovations 
break down and standards suffer* Suggesting selective admission policy^ 
it is pointed out that it is the duty of the university to provide for 
the educational and other needs of the students* Gbngenial envixtm*^ 
ment and healthy corporate life are essential tor serious 
intellectual pursuits and proper developncnt of students* personality^ 
Universities should provide for student participation} but It should 
be achieved In gradual steps,. Ixnpzt»vlng students* living condition, 
giving effective guidanoo and oounseliing, democratising the set up 
of student. uniou3, and constituting student advisory oommlttees have 
to be fulfilled before pxtDvidlng fbr valuing degree of participation 
in decision-making process* However, In matters relating to 
curriculum, teaching, eocamlnations, oto* the final dacision must 
rest with the university authorities* 



395 VflSANTHA RAMKUMARi Maximising achievement In hi^ier education. 

Wucational India 1971, 38(1), 9t-12* 4 ref * 

Alongwlth the pxt)Coss of expansion in education, there are 
certain disturbing trends like dispioportionate increase in 
expenditure on educatloni rapid Increase In the number of students 
eligible for higher educaticanj lade of adequate facilities for 
hi^cr educatloni and failure and tuiderachievcmait In college 
education which necessitate a reevaluatlon of the whole situation* 
The need &r creating condltlc^ns necessary for maximum a<iiievement 
of all students has been underlined* A compr^ensive selection 
process accompanied by an effective folloi^p pitogramme helped by 
the right type of remedial iijeasures can help promote achievement* 
Althou^ a numb'^t* of factors that contribute to failure and 
achievement have al eady been isolated, their Incorporation in a 
selection programme has become difficult* Hence the twofold aim of 
research should be to identify and ascertain the r^ationshlp of as 
many factors as possible, and to attempt to locate concise measures 
covering a number of factors so that the number of measures will be 
limited while the area covered could include a large number of variables* 
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INSPSCriON 



aHIVAOJDRAPPA Gi Developing an Inatrument for.tha evaluatlai 
of secondary school social studies propramne. Journal ot the 
Cbllege of Bducation, Kamatak University 1971, 8(1)^ 48^2, l^i. 

TtiQ major defects of the .present system of inspections have beaa 
pointed out. Jn evaluation Instrument; for social studies ptt>granjmo 
has been prepared keeping in view the following crlterlai 1) the 
school should provide physical facilities, staff etp#| for th^ 
teachiiig of subjects;. 2) the methods and techniques used for 
teaching veulous subjects should be based on the objective of 
teadilng of thosu particular subjects j 3) proper procedures shoxild 
be used ior tho evaluation of pupils* progress in acquiring new 
knowledge and developing abilities, skills, habits, attitudes and 
values. The guiding principles involved in the proparatiwU of the 
instrument arot 1> the Instrument should be helpftil to evaluate the 
teaching of an individual teacher as well as teaching of the subject 
as a wtole in a school, be comprehensive to include the sub^heads 
viz. organisation, instfruotlon, and evaluation procedure and be in 
the fom of a dieck^ist statements based on the evaluative criteria 
and the objectives of teaching tho subjectf 2) the instxtiment should 
possess some blank space at tho end Ibr recording impressions and 
3) the directions for using the instrument should be provided. Ai 
experiin&ntal try^ut of the instrmoont was made in 30 sdiools of 
Dharwar District. Ihe reliability, validity and practicability of 
the instrument have been ascertained • Ihe check.JList form of the 
l^aluation instrument, instruction sheet and the directions for 
rating have been appended. 



INSTRJCTIUNAL MAISRIAL AIDS 



SHAW G Bt Mass media for education.. Rajasthan Board Joi^mal 
of Kucaticxii'^WCl), 7^3. 

Ihe growth of oonmunication media and Ita Implication to the procees 
of leaming has been discussed. In order to fulfil the needs of the 
modem pupil, the teacher has to adopt nev methods and media and thus 
make learning effective. The reasons for adopting new appnaaches to 
learning and teaching aroi 1) the pupil of today oaaes to the olass*. 
room with mu<A more general Infomationj 2) la<dc of first hand 
experimce may affect learning of the pupilf 3) the teacher gets 
relieved of teaching the expository material; 4> ';he teacher can 
utilise his extra time in guiding the underachievors, arranging 
discusslona and providing enricShoent exercisee to the gifted, 
o raizing the use of mass media, etc.j 5> a variety of methods 
employed may prove to be effective than a slng^Ie method} 6) mass 
media increase the coranonnoes of oxperienees mong pxpLlaf 
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7) the knowledge obtained outside the classiioom by pupils would 
require of the teacher better preparation • The xx>lo of open 
universities in providing bettor and effective learning has been 
discussed* 



398 SINGH Vi Science through filnis^ Toadiing 1971| 43(3), 

8Ip«6« 3 ref* 

Ihe following aspects have been discusseds 1) obtaining appxppriate 
films; 2) pre^^iewing the film; 3> the projector and the screen; 
4) presenting the film; S) follovMip activities; 6) stages at ^ich 
films should be used* The advantages and limitations of films have 
also been pointed out* 



LITXRACY 



399 Slow growth of literacy / Bdltorial^t Wuoational India 

1971, 38(1), 21-i.3* 

The slow growth of literacy has been attributed mainly to the 
inefficioncy of the machinery created to Implement ftucation Acts* 
'Die attendance committees responsible for persuading parents to 
send their children to schools consist mostly of rich poo pie who 
do not like tho low caste children to attend schools, and hence, 
it Is necessary that tho elocted representatives of Harljans take 
Interest in the matter and ensure the implementation of various 
Acts by tliese oomnittees* However, it is found that even these 
representatives do not care fov the welfare of their own coimnunity, 
but only indulge in promoting their selfish interests in Qollusion 
with their hig^ caste friends* Adult education also fao^ a 
similar situationi Universal literacy cannot be achieved speedily 
unless goveramect bscotes alert^ creates a special machinery, and 
sets up a misBionaxy band of wxlcers interested in public welfare*. 



fOLICY HfD «LAK!IIKQ 



400 BHATAXDBKAR M Vi Integration of educetlctiol and eoonomlo 

plans* Iccttomlc and Political lc^\kly 1971^ 6(30*«2), 1643^« 9 ref^ 

In order to Integrate education Into the oconomlo plen of a 
country^ it has to be decided what numbers and what kinds of 
education are required to attain the socloMeconomic gpals of the 
plan* In defining these requlrementf?, tvuo different approaches ore 
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PMsiblo. The first view conside« education a* one of the 

pxDductlon systaa, the supply of which has there&re 

I^H^h!^^ ^ '^^^ ^^'^'''^ ^ of production 

and the technology adopted for it. Integration of e<jioational and 
eoonomlo plans thus InvolvcB ^rkixig out the probable 
^J^^l>.'°^'^T^ °' production .yste. and struc- 

nay bo called the 'niflnpowBr requirements approach. The second 
2::/"^'' T ^ fallacious rove«al^*the r^llti^lip. 

^nce a givai level of output pr^supposoa the exist^oe of a 
S.^^ '^T^ °, edupation and since eajnondo d«valopnat follows 
?icSr dev61opr.ent cannot "Se a UaitSg 

^n^^», * 'lejldlnB Qducational expansion. In fact^ education 

a dynamic ooonomy In ways that havo nothing directly 
n?«„^J!^ J?*'^?''"? preparation. Hence education should not be 
planned neteiy by the manpower roquironcnts of planned production 
*5l^f educational needs of ttorpopulailor^T 

whole. Seeking to tako into consideration the ec^ll^cHl and 

cultural ^ptoach*. The Inpllcationa of those tvo approaches for 
planning education and the prtjbleas they pose fbr achlS^ 
integration, are oansidered. The discussion Is »ainly conoeni«d 
with the question of mmber« and It is confined to the fc?^ 
system of education. . 



KH ^* Tadkling unomployacnt anongst the educated. 

-Khadl OramodjiDg 1071, 17<12>, 748«80. viuoa^^ea. 

Iducated unonploymcnt has been attributed to the absenoo of 
JobHoriaitatlan In education, the clamour for whlto-oollared 
jobs, and te<duiologlcal changes overthrowing akUle. The 
suggested ronodles arei 1) creating some organizations akin 
to the w>oatlonal guidance bureaus in the Ifestt 2) making 
education employment-orlentedj . S) providing facilities fbr 
practical exporlaice to all students In their respective ■ 
fioldsj 4> imparting unlfcra education to all stadonts unto 
matriculation level, S) lay^g down SO* of marlcs as the Minimum 
pass percontago for any oxemlnation. 



402 TKmiT H N: «uoation for aaploym«t iffcltorlalji 

NI« Journal 1971, 5<4), 40, 47, 

The social d^jand fbr education has giowi tremendously. This 
iTr^t Sl^t o' «dacated persons In the eoployment nuiricet. 
PUrther, the growth In the aduoaticn system has been foster at 
the hieJier lovols as ooaparod to the lower levels, lb make 
education more relevant to the anploytiait needs of the students 
and to tho developmental requirements of the country, certain 
strategies aro suggested In throe ar^as « literacy, voea3blc«ail«a« 
tion of education, recurrent education* 1) improving school 
facilities partioilarly m rural areas and developing adult 
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RAY K NAYAR B K, NAIR P 8, MD C R «. NANOY R Kl 

^^^-iflti availaWUty and utiU-atlcn In India. 

CBIR, 1970. 73p. 

C7545) GMDlKxl ton yoaw earlier ^^-^^^^.^l ^^tist. 
various studies on the utiUsation of l^Jf^*^ "tlStarthe 

of sS^ice of'sclentists, 9) ^^^^l ^SfaU^ 

10> average pay of Bci^tists ^^pe o^ orgmizat^cn 

11) scientists trained ab»ad, ^f. ^^'S^^j^JeatjL, of 8Ci«nti8ts; 

sciflntistsj 13) scientific and iSj^go^graphical 

14) knowledge of foreign J^^^aage of soi^i'tj^ "teSStr 

nobility of sdontists ^ Inflow and outnowf xn « 

aoMUty of scientists j 



404 



project, proUminary report, ©ellii. Ministry oi ««* 
■orvloes, 1970. vii, l03p, 

project Y'*^' T^^' atiucturo in the district with Ita 
for linking up ^'^^^^ ^^V^^'Z^, 2) to start an experfment 
overall economic and soda! ^^^^^^^fj^^ to expetlJiont with 
m the vooaUonalisation of J^l^^JJ^' with «niSS«» additional 
ways and means of a***^ S^^e ofthe projects and programmes 
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1960«61 to 1969W70# The following pirogranmes for three categories 
of persons are suggested to be taken up in a phased manner^ in a 
few institutions as a part of IE)DP of Bollaryt 1) proerrawmes for 
students cnxolled in educational institutions; 2) psDgrainmes of 
continuation education and vocational training for Mrop-outs*; 
3) progracBneB for youth and adults* Aonoccure 1 In part II of the 
roport gives the current position about demographio, 8oclo««eoonoinic, 
physioo^goographlc data and the trends of dovelopnait in Bollary 
district during the Fbu^h Plan period. Tables 1-28 contain 
important data about doiaogiaphy and socio«.economic position in Bollary 
district. Tables 29*^5 oon^aln data about educational developnent in 
Bellary, 



8AZBNA K Ni National talait search projects ^ some fundamental 
postulates. Rajasthan Bbard Journal of ftMoation 197X, 7(1), 39-42# 

The need for the education of the academically tal«tod has been 
emph ^ised and the following 4 issues of the National SdLaxco Talent 
Search Schane with regard to the edication of the academically 
brl^it and talented have been dii&cussedj 1) the meaning of the vord 
^talent* and its difference from the concept of intelligence or 
merit; 2) the scope and the definition of talent in science; 3) the 
measurement of scientific talent; and 4) the scwroes of errt>r In 
the measurement of talent and the ways of minimising the error. 



SHUKLA 8: Priori ti^ In educational policy, ■oonomic and 
Political We^y 1971, 8(30-^), 164&^* 

The educational system, lite most others, essentially dependent 
as it is on other economic a?d political developments^ has 
nevertheless, a ccfrtaln autonomy or at least persistence of 
structural md behavioural difvract eristics which in their turn, 
tendi;o have an important bearing on educational as well as other 
developments. There are some policy Implications In respect of 
these structural characteristics. Soma of the mc^Jor directions 
educational policy has to take, stich as a) work^ortentlng school 
and first degree education, b) adopting Indian langua{^ a3 the 
media of higher education^ o) reforming the examination 
system, etc., have boen discuscad. Many of the proposals are 
tmconventional. It is observed that conventional pedagDgical 
assuttptions and academic stereotypes prevalent even among seme 
of the most creative and knowledgeable academics require to be 
controverted. Wiat is also needed is the mudi greater involvement 
of creative acadanio tjoikers with the problems of the educational 
system. 
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407 RAGHLJRAM 8INOT Ml Btudy habits and study skills of polytechnic 

students. Journal of fcgllsh language I\daohing 1971^ 6(3), 7^-81. 

A study habits inventory of 45 items was adbnlnistered to lOO students 
of the Ifaroen's Polytechnic, Madras^ The observations aroi 1) all of 
thera study more on the eve of their exaanlnationaj 2) the use of 
textbooks is not popular whorea£; teachex^^qix technical notes are 
very popular; 3) most of them borrow library books; 4) iar>et of thou 
read regional language popular magazines, and doily newspapers; 
5) nonexemination subjects aro studied by a lesser percentage of 
students. The suggestions arex 1) conducting a study skill course 
for all students in the beginning of tho academic year; 2) arranging 
monthly tests and quizzee so that students leaxa to phase their work 
and avoid hard reading during examinations; 3) oxoviding open 
access to library books for all students; 4) obtaining 
technician level bdCftcs for student use* 



8CBO0L FOBMS 



408 CHICKSaiANl D Vi Problems of single-teacher schools. 

Iducation Bsviow 1971, 1(1)^ 3-0 • 



axral 



It has been contended that single-teacher schools will continue 
for a long time to oome even if the villages imptove* In addition 
to the problems liko Inadequate buildings, lack of equipment, 
lack of giDunds, etc*, the teachers in single-tea<iier schools are 
faced with tho following problems t 1) difficulty of teaching four 
classes at a time; 2> the problan of providing faster methods of 
learnfng in view of the short duration available for each class; 
3) irregular attendance of children in small rural schools which 
results in wastage and dropouts; 4) lack of textbooks and reading 
materials for children in rural schools mainly due to the Inability 
of parents to provide the saroe# Howevor^ due to their peculiar 
nature, slnglo*4;eacher sdiools provide opportunities for closer 
teacher*^pll relatxonship, development of teanwwoik and 
leadership qualities as well as the habit of independent study among 
childrtn. Thus, a quicker progress and personality development 
fffiong childrctt can be bettor ensured in single*-teachor schools than 
In other schools, if the advantages of single-teacher schools are 
fully exploited* 
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409 CHIOCSMANS D V: Ungraded school. Airal Hucaticn Bevlew 

1971, ICI), 10-17. 

Ihe ecacept of xmgraded school has been disoussed in detail. 
' Ihe ixngraded school is mainly oharacterlzed by the abeonco of 
annual pronotional oKamlnatlons and a change in the organization 
of the curriculum as well as in the method of woi1cing| gre«te: 
onphasis being laid on individual vczk as against class to^^jfaing. 
The following essafitial requiranoits of an ungraded school have 
horn descxlbedt 1) self««tudy assignment scales ii^ich need a) a 
scale of assi^ents^ b) study matter for these assi^unents for self-* 
study^ and c) a schane of evaluation to test whether the boy has 
completed the given assignment and should be allowed to pxooeed to 
the next assignment in the sostle^ 2) cooperative learning by pupils 
through grouping which is of three typos - a^ treating the wholo 
sc^ol of forty children as one gxoup for teadiing sul^Jectft like 
general Infoxmation^ social studies, etc., b) forming small groups 
of ^ildren (bing the same or similar assignments for toa<±ting 
arithmetic a=nd c) pairing an older child with a younger one for 
the study of Hie mother-^tongue readers and goneral reading based on 
these; 3) maintenance of accurate and careful reocrds « a) the 
individual record to show the progress of eadi c^ild on separate 
cards on ^ich the entire asslpimoit scale is printed, b) a monthly 
record, and o) an annual report. Tlie impact of the usagraded sdiool 
on the child, the curriculvnn and the teacher has been indicated. 



anaAL bucatiok . 



410 0^ AKi Occupations and literacy among scheduled castet in 

Wbst bengal.. Mainstream 1971, loCl«4), 37^. ' ^ 

There are 63 scheduled caste oonBmnities in West Bengal constituting 
19.73% of the State's population. Tho study deals with 15 of theso 
oommanities who constitute 84^85% of the sAedulod caste popUation 
of the State. It is fbund that there exists a positive correlation 
between the literacy status and tho economic level. Tho economic 
level Itself depends on the nature end types of occupations pnofessed 
by the different scheduled caste ooionunitieB in Ifest Bengal* Tbo 
economy whidi is playing a vital »le in regulatlng^ the degree of 
literacy attainment among the socially disadvantageous, should be 
geepred up first to a sound footing for these people to benefit from 
the educational effbrts of the State. 
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411 DJBAI H G: Preparation of teachers for the mentally retarded* 

Naya Shikshak (Teacher Ibday) 1971, 13(4), 42^* 

Drawing attention to the fact that about 2o% of the general 
population has some degree of in«tal retardation, the iraportance 
of teaching the mentally retarded has been stressed. Wiether 
mentally retarded should be educated along with normal children, 
whether teachers should havo prior training with nornal children 
in order to understand bettor the goals of mentally retarded, etc*, 
axe Some of the questions with regard to education of the 
retarded. Generally accepted sequence of specialised preparation 
of teachers in the IJSA has been mcnticr.cd* It is pointed out zhoz 
ideally, teacher prepciration fpr the mentally retarded would require 
a period of 4 to 5 years after hig^h school, graduation • SincD this 
can only be a long-terjn plan, the following suggestions are given for 
tfco teadier fox* immediate implemontatlon: 1) seeking to discover the 
areas of interests and competence of eadh mentally aretardedj 

2) woJlclng to establish a rapport with the ret€irded and creating a 
suitable classroom cllmatej 3) breaking the lock step of uniform 
requirements and assignments^ 4) giving instiuction and drill to 
improve reading skills; 5) using many sensory materials ^d 
concrete experiences} 6) including many visual aids while 
teaching} 7) not varying routines too rauchj 8) encouraging pupils 

to do wortc with their hands j 9> repeating of ten that whidi is tau^tf 

10) asking specific questions and waiting for the answers; 

11) enoouraglng and praising than« 

4l4 UPAWIVAY R Kt Cbuhselllng to the parents of mentally 

handicapped diildien. Social Welfare 1971, 18(4), 7, 6. 

Counselling is provided to parents keeping in view the following 
factors: 1) patient's ia&^^ffaTCid history^ capacities to adjust 
to variable settings and degree of subnormalityj 2) socio*K3ultural 
and eoonomlo faictors of the fandlyj 3) parents^ personality, 
temperanent and sense of roeponsittlllty. f^ychologlcal and personal 
data are Interpreted by recognising parents' anxiety regarding the 
child, explaining to them with the aid of IQ tests the child's mental 
deficiency and describing the adjustment problems of the child. The 
other suggestions aret 1) the mentally defioient child should be 
provided with opportunities to enhance his capacity for adjusting 
to the changing demands of the society; 2) expectations of the parents 
from the child should be limited to the mental age of the child j 

3) the queries relating to etiology, treatment and managonent snould 
be answered properlyj 4) the parents slK>^lld understand the mental 
subnormality and act with sympathy ai d patience; 5) keeping in view 
the financial resources,' the degree of salxiormality etc,, parents 
shoixld contact Home for Mentally Deficient Children where vocational 
training is imparted besides elementary education. The general 
limitations for oounselllng semrices have been pointed out* 
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KJOOLFH L T, RUDOLPH 8 H. AHMB> Ks Student politics and 



national politics in 
6(30-^), 1655-68^ 



India. Boonomic and Political Weekly 1971, 



The emergaice of youth aS a new political class is a cctisequenco 
of tho creation and prolongation of youth as a distinctive life^ 
stage with its atcendant cultures and social arrangomcnts. Thie 
has boon made possible by che relatively rapid build*i*ip of the 
eduoaticnal system. And it has all been supported mainly by the 
requirements and rewards of industria3. economies for literate, 
knowledgeable, and skilled labour forces wrklng away from home 
and family, and also the aspiration that democratic citizens stould 
be informed and responsible^ One rosult, in India, of political 
capacity (in the sense of the ability to make demands effectively 
within the political system) outstripping economic capacity 
(In the sense of the ooonomy^s ability to supply rescwrcee) has 
been the creation of a relatively largo educational sector. In 
India, and In some other new and industrialising nations, modem 
educational institutions have created the new political class of 
youth prior to, or parallel with, the emergence of other modem 
political classes such as the middle and wxlclng classes. In 
consequence, this political class and particularly its vanguard, 
the students, has a sigaiflcance in the politics of these countries 
uncharacteristic of the political change process In Ainope and 
Anerica during comparable periods of their democratisation and 
Industrialisation. Qlven the special significance of students in 
the politics of many new nations, certain questions assume importance 
and Interest, Those are: whether or not their politics are like 
national politics and integrated with them; whether student politics 
are separate from, opposed to, or ahead of, national politics; 
and what conditions ptonotG one or another of these tondoncies. The 
relationship of student politics to national politics can range 
between the poles of congruence and incongruence, and student 
politics can -be assessed within this range by reference to gDals 
and methods In the catOfipriest Ideqlogical} Regime; Programmatic/ 
Party; Interest; and Issue. Such an analysis of student politics 
in India Is carried out. Vftiile the findings do not tell at what 
point, historically, students may become a political class, they 
do illuminate those factors In the college environment that are 
likely to inolino students towards adhering or not adhering to 
their role as students, and throw li^t on those conditions that, 
in India, have been associated with student unrest and a readiness 
for activity as a political class. 
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8TUD&[T 8BLICTI0N 



VISWBSWARAN fSROZB M: Construction of an entrance test 

for selecting students for the biology (elective) course. Journal 
of BducatlonaX Rosearch and Rctenslon 1971, 8(1), 33-7. 

The objectives of learning biology - objectives on knowledge, 
skill, and attitudes and interests ~ were kept in nind while 
constructing the test. The test cont'lsting of 120 items was 
constructed and a pilot study was condu'^tc^d on a sample of 130 
students. After it(=m-analysi0, 50 items having discriminative 
index of «2 and above and difficulty index ranging between 
85% to 40% wore chosen fbr the final taet^ Of the 50 items, 
16 tested knowledge, 30 tested different skills and 4 tested 
the attitude toweurds the subject. Ihe reliability of the tost 
was estimated at + 0»73 using split-4ialf method. Ihe final test 
was administered to sample of 190 boys and 110 girls (in X class) 
belonging to 5 urban and 5 rural schools, who had opted for the 
biology course^ The results of the test aret 1) there was high 
correlation between the entrance test scores and the quarterly 
examination marks of the subjects; 2) tho difference between boys 
and girls was not significant; 3). the difference between rural and 
urban students was significant; 4) there was significant correlation 
between the professional status of the head of the family and the 
pupil*s score on the entrance testj 5) the economic status of the 
family was also found to bo significantly correlated with the pupil^s 
test scores « 



STUDSNT8 



BRIGHT SINGH D: Pilot study of scholarshitis awarded at 
university stage <J^ IGSSR Research Abstracts No. 5. Now Delhi, 
Indian Cbuncil of Social Science Researdi, 1971 « 46«^4)« 

lh0 pilot study was conducted at the Ihiagaraja Arts GoUogOi 
Madural. Throe schedules were prepared for the study* The 
first schedule waB for the interview of lOO scholarship holders 
(current) and for 50 scholarship holders who had completed their 
education. Ihe second schedule was for studying the fanlly 
budgets of 40 scholarship holders and the third was for the study 
of records relating to scholarships in the college and for 
eliciting info3ttnatlon by means of interviews with the principal 
and professors^ Out of a tc jal of 1115 scholarship holders in 
1969**70| 103 woro covered. The following are the salient findings: 
1) the sdiolarehips had been given on the whole to deserving 
candidates} 2) thore were some cases of overlapping especially as 
between scholarships and fee concessions; 3) the payments had been 
made promptly and regularly; 4) excepting a few cases ^ the amounts 
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paid to tho scl^larship holders have been utilized properly; 
5> the academic rooord of the beneficiaries was satisfactory 
which meant that there was not any groat wastage of the mcjnoy 
received » 



TBACHSR KfUCAXIOK 



lOSAI D M: Sonostcr system* Kucation and Psychology 
Review 1971, UCD, 52^^ 

The s.omoster system has been described and its major advantages 
enximeratod* Gbrtain features of semester system such as credit 
system, grading, and internal assQSsmait have also been discussed. 
it is suggested that semester system, shculd be introduced for B.W. 
courses in the following manner : 1) the present pne year papers 
and half-yearly sections .in the B.li. syllabus can be organized 
under semester courses; 2) course in oxrrait •pr6blem6* can be 
arranged as a singl(^ credit coxurse and course in educational 
psy<aiology ad 2 hoiir credit course; 3) courses such as 'special 
method^ can be two Sjahester courses; 4) practice teaching, practical 
worlc, teaching aid,' siidlo-vl^sual work, off-campus pmgraiane may be 
given 8 to 10 credits; 5) cumulative grade point required for 
passing may bo raised to Bj a minimum grade of B. should be made 
compulsory for passing in practice teaching, practical wortc etc^; 
6) flexibility in taking courses should ba peimitted; 7) passing 
gradually by clearing one after another semester courses should 
be permitted to working teachers; some essential ccurse group, 
however, will have to be prescribed; 8) first and second classes 
should be awarded to those wlo clear the examination at one trial; 
9) the martc sheet should specify course-wise grade and overall 
grade point j 10) minimum attendance roquironent should be fixed 
at 80%; 11) a viva-voce test at ths aid of two semesters may be 
prescribed and it may carry, one credit • 



GHOSI R N: Organization of short courses for hi^ school 
teachers of aiglish. NIE Journal 1971, 5C4), 29*^5^ 

The need for the short-teim courses has been onphasised and the 
following suggestions have been offered for the organization of 
short courses for hi^ school teachers of aiglishj 1) the fctension 
Department of a training college/the Inspectorate/the 
teachers* association organising the courses should enlist the 
help of persons have taken advanced training in the modem 
methods of teaching Bigllsh and of the* experts from the 
aigllsh Language Teaching Indtitutes; participants having Identical 
Interests and needs should be selected for the course; 2) the 
objective of the course should be to enable the participaoats to 
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cultivate aiiidxeinforce the skills needed for suoceesful languaige 
teaching; 3) a tvozicing y°iper Indicating the purpose and activities 
of the course should be prepared and circulated among the peirticipents 
before the oommencenoit of the course; 4) reference books and other 
equipment sudi as prepared . cyclostyled materials for distribution^ 
bI«ckbo4KrdSj tape recorders^ films on teaching Biglish should be 
made available to the participants, Ihe suggested plesa for the 
course consisting of demonstration and praictical lee sons, talks, 
tutorials, end group woUc, evaluation and follow-«p procedures has 
been desczlbed* 



INDIAN. ASSOCXATICW OP T8ACHSR IDUCAKMii New horizon in 
teacher education, Jodhpur, Principal, Sri Wahesh Teachers 
follege, 1970. 240p« 

Ihe book contains selected paners which were presented by 
experts In the 12th Oonferenco of Indian iteaodation pf 
Teacher Iducaticn at Jodhpur In November 1969, Tbpics such 
as teacher edticaticn and national develcTncnt, in-service 
education, need for strong imsfessional organ! zattl on j 
population education, primary teacher training, Integrated 
course for B,A., B.«., training in audio^sual education, 
etc, have bean covered, ' 



MATIWDBR H Bt Iducational *^ension for seventies, 
NI« Journal 1971, 5<4), 19^. 

Th« general achlevanents and shortconings of extension programaes 
have been reviewed. The following new dimensions are proposed for 
the seventies: 1) the school complex cmcept should be developed 
on a wide scale and the extension activities decentralized by 
setting up a number of contact points for each extension department 
in order to introduce a massive prog^wmune of improveeient of 
quaUty of primary and seoondary school education, A teacher 
educaticn centre oancept as a unifying and integrative approach 
to pre-sorvlco and in-service education as introduced in the 
U.B.A. may bo tried on an experimental basisj 2) it will be 
necessary to pay more attention to Innovaticxis and experimental 
projects on adbptlon itself. Ihis means, individualising 
in-service education and olso working intensively with a small 
number of individuals or groups of ci'eative teachers i 3) a 
workable model of extension should be established and pilot studies 
on the change process undertaken? 4) inservice programmes should 
be made fiold-caitred, need-based and tafik-orlented, and related to 
the objectives and criterion measures used fbr the evaluation of 
extension model as a wholej 5) to ensure better motivation on the 
teachers, perforaance-based programmes should be provided! 

l/f^^f^\f'^ *!^'*^'' educaticn should find ways of oitidpatlng 
and facilitating orderly change for the years ahead. 
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PANMY BNs Recent trends in secondary teadier education, 
NI« Journal 1971, 5(4), 

The recent traids in teadier education aros 1) tho change of 
the tem •teadior training* to •teacher education* thereby 
implying, l^rosides the skill p^urt of the job of a teachor, the 
attitudes and philosophy in the teaching programmei 
2) intxt)duction of a more compr^cnsivo tojicher preparation 
programmes than before; 3) expansion of secondary teacher 
education} 4) pto\dsion of axtcnsion work to schools in the 
programmos of teachers* colleges; 5) tho research and experimentation 
carried on in the field of teacher education by the Itepartment of 
Teacher Wucation of NIBj and 6) the active rolQ of the U,G.G» in 
teacher education programmes; 



RAXNA G N; Training of teachers a point of view. 
Nl» Journal 1971, 5(4), 14-18.. 

It has been criticised that 1) training colleges do not attract 

talented entrants, 11) tho trednlng programmes are dull, 

ill) the courses of study are neither related vo the diailenges 

of modern times nor geared to the needs of the sclnols of the 

future, and iv) the methods of teaching advocated are mrealistlo 

and cannot .be implomented in schools. The training oolleges 

should. therefore raise the level of thinking of teachers and 

enoQurage t;ho trainees to widen their interests and refine their 

tastes.. Tile teachers shccld help to mould. the personality of 

students and instil in than the ideals of democracy, socialism and 

secularism* The scope and content of tho teacher training prDgranroe 

should be modified to hl^llg^it the role of the teacher and his \inder« 

standing of soclo*^oonomlo factors Influencing the growth of 

the society. Two experlmoeits aimed at widening the idea© and 

updating the knowledge of the trainees, conducted as a toacfeers* 

college in North India have been mentioned^ A plea has been made 

that the training colleges should take measures for improving the 

quality of teachers. 



8HARMA V P: Roorlentaticn for college teachers. Wucational 
India 1971, 38(1), 6-8, 27. 

The need for professional training of college teachers has been 
dif/cussed in the context of student indiscipline and frustration 
arising due to various psychological and pedagogical problems • 
Training in the fellowing fields has been recommended for college 
teachers: a) linguistics Celemmts of language with special 
reference to Biglish or the regional language as the medium of 
Instruction), b) pedagogy, o) adoloscmt psydiology, d) evaluation 
technique • 
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8INGH L P; Ivaluatian of practice teaching. IdUicaticnal 
India 1971^ 38(2)^ 51^ 52^ 58, 

For an effective reliable assessment of practice teaching of 
teacher-trainees, it is contended that the suporvisors should 
observe the lessens throu^out the entire period, note the 
strong and weak points of the trainees and point cut their 
mistakes on the spot. This assessment wcxxld provide a basis 
for instructing and guiding teadxer trainees. The following 
methodology is suggested to make the assessm^t o! two or more 
supervisors observing the seme lesson, ot^jective and reliable; 

1) specifying the area of evaluation; il) dotailing the various 
aspects of each area; iii) developing evaluative criteria for 
eaoh as^sect to make the assessment specific and iv) collecting 
evidence on the basis of the criteria. The criteria for 
evaluation could be - 1) clarity in the objective of the lesson; 

2) command over the content of the lesson; 3> presentation of 
the lessen J 4) activities provided; 5) pupil participation; 
6) closs.manogcweatj 7) teachers' attitude towards pupils; 

8) Interest created in the loeson; 9> teaching aids; 

10) language adequacy; 11) backboard woxlc; 12) relating the 

lesson with life experiences ; 13) techniques adopted to teach 

and 14) preparation of the lesson. Oa the basis of these criteria 

a rating scale could be prepared. However, for assigping 

the grade to the trainees, it is suggested that the internal and 

external asseBsment be declax^ separately. The need for developing 

tools and tediniques for the intexnal assessment of a few skills 

like keeping school records and accounts, preparing cumulative 

records, organising co-curricular activities etc. has been stressed. 



SXVADASAN PILLAI K: Teacher education in the seventies. 
Journal of Iducatlonal Research and Bctension 1971^ 8(1), 20««4<» 

Attempts may bo made to develop a common teacher education 
programme both for p3rlmary and secondary teachers, as suggested 
by the 'Regicnal meeting on currlcultim development in teacher 
education In Asia* in October 1069 « If it is achieved, it will 
unify the teaidilng profession, provide for the mobility of 
teachers from one sector to another, cnccurage establish a camnon 
pay scale, etc# The other suggestions made for adoption in the 
sevonties are: 1) raising the minimum quail ficc*tl on of primary 
teachers frcm secondary school leaving oortlfioate level to pre- 
unlverslty/pro-degree class level; 2) haaring a tvo^year training 
course for both primary and secondary teachers; 3) exploring the 
possibility of having comprehensive training colleges for primary 
and secondary teachers; 4) having a teacher - student ratio at 
1 5 10 In the training institutions; 5) training colleges adopting 
methods and tedmlques primarily towards pxt>motlng a spirit of 
enquiry, self stuly and group wortc in students; 6) adopting 
qualiflcatlcn**ased pay scales for teachers irrespective of the 
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classes they toachj "t) aaktng master^s degre© in a discipline 

and in education as tlie minixaum requiremont for a toachor 
oduoator^ and making it ootnpulsory tor every teacher educator 
to take up a research project each year. 



VAIPKB V Vj Case for popularizing poet-B.id. courses^ 
Naya ftiikshak (Teacher Today) 1971, 13(4), 47«-55. 

In order to strcsigthon teachers in their professional competence and 
and attitude, an M.ld. oourso as a post-B.ld. ooursQ has boon 
suggested ♦ I^4e envisaged course is not of a narrowly qonceived 
or of a very specialised nature. The M.Bd. course is a 
bit>ad«.ba8od course int^ded to broaden and strengthen tho areas 
povexN3d in the B.Kl, course plus soine additional special study^ 
■JBie content of sudi an M.ldi. course has been outlined. In the 
suggested course, dissertation has not been prescribed as an 
independent task by itself. It fonns part of the sessional woric 
to bo completed under the paper of •research methodology of 
education*. It is suggested that the M^Bi. course can bo conducted 
in three pattorns: 1) one-iyear whole-time course; 2) tM/o-year 
ovening course; 3) vocatlon-.cum-«nder«guidance cqurse. The liood 
to. maintain standard has been stressed. Ihe other post^^W^ 
cowrsos suggostod are: a) diploma or further post-graduate 
courses for specialisations in different areas; b) postJil^W. 
<il6sertation work leading to M.Lit. in educatic»i; o) post M.Lit. 
research woxk leading to fh.D. in education* 



TBAOIKS 



MRAN J W: Ibie of a teadier. Qaest m Bducaticn 1971. 
8(3), 130-^. 

Teachers haVo a role in the reconstruction and renewal of 
society. It should be understood that teacher today is not 
the sole source of knowledge and inspiration, there are other 
powerful mass modla^. JUrther, the academic community is no 
longer an isolated community motivated by the solo consideration 
of seardi for truth. It can no longer function igooring the 
expectations of society. Observing that college teachers should 
keep the above aspects in view, the following suggestions aro 
madei 1) In spite of the fact that there is a great demand for 
teachers, it should be the endeavour of colleges to be on the look 
out for bxiJliant young people to be on their staff; 2) facilities 
and incentives shouW bo pitjvided to teachers to improve their 
academic qualifications; 3) the toadtxers should take all 
measures so that thoy remain up to dato in their ovm fields of 
spocialities, assimilate new aspects of knowledge, and develop 
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research mtndednoss; 4) inter^iscipXinary approadi ^ 

Should be enoouraged by exposing teachers to the thoa^it procoBsoe 

of internationally reoogjiised persona. 



427 CHAN AN A PS: Aitonotny for education. C^iest in fcucation 

1971, 8C3), 137-40, 

fcuoation will bocomo a positive force for social reconstruction 
and social leadership only if it is free from political ccxitrol. 
This is a challenge to teachers. They can meet the challenge 
successfully and assitme social leadership only if thoy possess 
professional oompetaice and noral integrity and are vmited as a 
teaching fratemity. Besides professional competence they should 
possess a fuller understanding of the problems of the country 
enA the world so that they can make authoritative piwouncenonts. 
Apart from theoretical knowledge, the teacher should acquire 
awareness of real life situations. TMs will be ^ssib^e only 
if teachers are ponnittod to writ in other professions for^short 
durations. Teachers should bo very canpetent in the art of 
teaching. TGax:her education should be geared up for the purpose. 
It should be based on the new knowledge available about human 
nature and social aiviionment. There, is need for a strong teachers 
organization ^tiidti should devote itealf not only to safeguarding 
toaehers* interests but also to improving teachers* competence) as 
classroom teachers, imp«>vln«? their intellectual stature, their 
social usefulness and their moral integrity. 



TIACHINO MBraOOC 



428 WJCa M B SANTHANAil M Rs Classroon verbal behaviour of 

selected teachers in B^oda secondary schools. On B^ch M B, 
Santhanaii M R Sia. Cbmrouni cations in classroom. Baroda, 
M.S. University of BaTOda, 1970 . 21^). 

Besides, studying the classroom bdiaviour of teachers, the aim of 
the study was to explore the. possibility of using fenders* ten 
category system of classroom interaction analysis in the Indian 
conditions. KLeveti ftigllsh teachers of Baroda (5 male aid 
Hemale) having varied experience .were observed us ijag ^^/^^'l^"^' 
Some of the fin5ing« are* 1> teacher talk 69%; 2) student talk 21%; 
3) one-seventh of student taUc Is student-initiated; 4) one^fifth of 
teacher talk IB Indirect; 5) the teacher verbal behaviour i.^. i/d 
ratio is 0.5C2, 6) one-tenth of the tione is °" ^"^^^^ 

pauses or confusion.' 7) seventy tw por cait of all teacher talk 
is accounted fbr by the seven steady -tate cells vhich if^fl^ 
poor flexibility on the part of teachers; 8) four per cent of teacher 
^ has been In the fom of praise/encouragement; 9> t«^^PJ*^ 
of all teacher talk has been in direct reaction to student taJJc. 
Prom the several findings it is observed that Plandor's ten point 
soaLo is a useful tool. 
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4» CH<W>RM*WLI«WAaAN V: Learning language at hon« and leamljw 

l«}«uace at sdiool, Jouxnal of fcgllah Language Teaching 1971, 
6C1), 3, 4, 

A comparison of learning language at home and at school has been, 
made. The conducive atnios0;0re at homo, the constant asaociaticn 
with oothor-tongue enables a child the speedy learning of speedi. 
However, reading, writing, and proper expreesicn in. a language, 
the Brommatical patterns otc,, which tend to improve the knowledge 
aoadenically are tau^t to children only at schools. At homo, 
the child thiovK^ observation^ . iinitatos the others around and thus 
nay acquire wrong ideas, notions eto. Particularly, if he acquires 
the habit of ooinnitting errors, ho continues to do so later on. 
At' schools, apart from mother-tongue, a foreig?i language is also 
teu^t J here tho mistakes committed by the child due to his 
orroneovis colloquial learning cm. ot be weoded out completely as 
no individual attention is paid to pupils at schools, . However, 
as far as teaching of a foreign language is oqncomed, tt wuld 
be easier to impress upon the child's dear mind a correct knofaodgo 
of the subject, Qrodually, the child supplements his knowledge of 
the mother-tongue acquired at home to that acquired at school and 
gets a jpod knowledge of the fbroign tongue. 



430 JARVI8 R At Ebredom'and failure in the fcglish olass. 

Teaching 1071, 43C3), 65-.71, 

The following sugKesticns have been given to help teacher* avoid 
the bpredom and failure in tho ligliSh class » 1) introducing soma 
variety in tho exercises or drills used, at the saBao time, taking 
care that students become familiar with a hard core of regularly- 
used drills} 2> instead of devoting the whole period to a single 
activity, covering different activities like pronunoiatic«x 
practice, presentation of a structure, eto, in a sin^o period; 
3) presenting the drills intended for developing automatldty In 
the use of grammatical systems, in the fom of oompetitionfi or 
games J 4) utilizing situations outside tho classroom to 
oontextualize drill8| 5>«n couraglng fwrpupil-participBtion 
in organizing their own leamingj 6) making use of programmes 
and open-ended problems. 



KRiSKNilSWAlifY Ni Introduction to linguistics for language 
teachers, ft>mbfv, Somaiya Riblioations, 1971, x, 232p* 66 ref, 

Ttie book attempts to stimulate an awareness of language and offers 
an approach to the study of language. The following are the 
contents! 1) preliminaries » a) language and the leanter, 
b) psychology of grammar, e> cn language and lan^agesj 2) evolution - 
a) pangs of birth t beginnings of linguistics, b) sea of trouble! 
bloomfialdiai s'tructuraliflm, o) old paths t the traditional approach j 
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3) ourrent scene ^ a) dawnt transformational dpproadhi, b> icebergs 
residual problems j 4) applications « a) language of the musei 
stylistics, b) where the shoe pinches t contrastivo lingustioe, 
o) teaching a second language j mothodolcgy. 



MoArthur T Zt Teaching Jfcglish phrasal verbs. Teaching 
1971, 43^3), TU5, 2 ref^ 

The need for teaching phrasal verbs as units, as the equivalent 
of Single verbs has been pointed out. The main characteristics 
of phrasal verbs have boon enumerated, Spocimcn exercises showing 
a) how to approach freely varying phrasal verbs, b) how problems 
arise with this typo of verb wh* the object of the verb is a 
pDonoxxn, o) how phrasal verbs way be exchanged for single verbs, 
d) how single verbs way be exchanged for phrasal verbs, have been 
glv<ai# 



MATHJB V «j Creative toe.ching of social studies, Rajasthen 
Board Journal of Iducation 1971, 7(1), SS^, 

The major piurpose of the study of social studies is to encourage 
among pupils an understanding through their ovn efforts, needs, 
interests and cooperation. The organisation of social studies 
courses requires a great mount of enthusiasm and initiativo on 
the part of the teachers, ^art from the subject imowlodge, the 
teachers should also possess the art of preseaitatlon. The 
kncVlau^-jje and inforwaticxi should be presented as Integral parts 
of life In a lively and interesting manner so that pupils also 
take part in the instruction, An educational situation should 
be created in the classroom where healthy attitude towards the 
studlw and the attitude towards the country, the nation and the 
world are bui:|.t up. The various methods anployod to teach social 
studies namely the problem method, the project method and the 
unit plan have been discussed, %phasis has been Xaid that 
teachejrs should provide a dynamic type of experience to pupils 
and foster In them the qualitica of team spirit and cooperation to 
make than good citizens. 



MBTA Yt Qlass-room influence of teachers* teaching history - 
a researdi report. Quest in Iducation 19V1^ 8(3), 141-51. 4 ref, 

Hie objective of the investigation was to study the classrocm ' 
behaviour of teachere teaching history in the IX grade* Flander*s 
Interaction Analysis Technique was used. Fifteen teachers from 
§ OUjarati medium schools wore observed. The following conclusions 
*have been drawal l) the nature of influence piatt^aa of teachers is 
very mudi direct j 2) most of the Indirect talk is in the form of 
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afiking quoationsj 3) thero Is very little scope for praising and 
no «cope for developing students' ideosj 4) there is a long 
qu€«tion-answor pattem; 5) criticising and Justifying authority 
is not very slgnifloait; 6) toadier talk is nearly 7 tiaee 
greater thm student talkj 7) teachers made X4 indirect stat<»naits 
for every loo direct statements, the proportion being about one- 
seventh} 8) Negligible mount of time is spent In pralsir.g and no 
time is spoilt in developing students' ideas j 9) students got no 
opportunity to add their oMx ideas to their tea<iier*^ntit>lled talkj 
10) use of directions is very little^ 



V/mPRAOUH Kt (fa teaching mathematics^ Nil Journal 1971^ 

Pbor understanding in mathematics by students has bom attributed 
to the defective teaching methods employed In the ciassiocin, lack 
of motivation and ooarrelation, dullness of presentation and 
absence of proper study of the subject matter In relation to the 
ability of the children. Teaching of mathematics throu^ stories, 
dramatization and by xising proper teaching aldr> has been illustrated. 



spmamm m gjHAiaHi z m, lulla t vx Pattem of 

Influence of social studies teachers » Bach M B, Santl^nan M R 

JHSa <bmimmloatian in classroom. Baxx>da, M.S. University of Baroda. 
1970. 69J.18)^ 



The aim of the study was to tlnd out the influaice of sex on the 
pattem of teachers' behaviour ejchibited through verbal Interaction 
In Social studios classixjomg. Ihe sample consisted of 17 men 
teachers and 19 wcmcn teadiiers. Flanders ten«^ategory systcsn of 
classzoQin verbal Interaction analysis was used for observation, 
laoh teacher was obse-ired for two periods while teadiing. 8omo of 
the salient findlngj arei 1) communication Is relatively faster 
In classes conducted by women teachers; 2) men teachers talk more 
than their women counterparts; 3) student talk is less in classes 
under men teacdiore; 4) women teachers are more Indirect than men; 
5) men teachers arc bettor than the wmm in the manipulation of 
anotlonal climate favourably; 6) emphasis on content is much hi^er 
with men teadiers than with womm teadiers; 7) women teadiers use 
vehement words of strictures against students; 8) the capacity for 
shift between catogpries is more in the case of women teachers; 
d) wcHnen teachers are more stringent in the use ot praise/encourage^ 
meot; lo) women teachere on the likile respond more to students 
than men teachoxs. 
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437 8KAKUNTALA SHAffTRl i Structural approach versus translation - 

grammar method of teaching liglish, Rajasthan Board Journal of 
Iducation 1971, 7(1>, 29-34, 

The study aims at oompartng the tw pmoedures of liglish teaching - 
the translation-grammar method and the structural method. A sample 
of 66 students of class VI were divided into tw equal groups on 
the basis of their IQ as measured by Jalota's tost of general mcaital 
ability and a teachor-tnade Test of Basic Skills Ir Hindi. Two 
teachers of r>iinllar qualifications and exporienco, one following 
structural approach and the other translation -grammar method were 
appointed to teach a structure biased textbook to each of the groups 
respectively. The achlevanonts of the tvo groups were oonpared 
successively for three years by moans of achievcmait in oral and 
written objective type tests constructed by a third teacher^ The 
findings reveal that the performance of structural, translation- 
grammar groups remain the same throughout the total of three years 
though in oral woxic structural group proved slightly superior. In 
the first tw years structural group was found to be superior^ but 
in the 3rd year translation-^anraar group was superior to the other 
group. Tho structural group remained heterogeneous 
thit)U£^ut than the translation-grammar group, showing that 
by the structural group all the pupils have not boon bmefited 
to the seano extent while by the translation-grammar method all 
the pupils seem to have gained almost equally. 



438 8INGHA H 8: Creativity and mathematics teaching, 

■ducation 1971, 5(2), 25^* 6 ref. 



Mathematics 



The oo^itive and affective specifications of creativity In 

mathanatios students at school stage have boon pointed out^ 

The following suggestions have been made for 

mathanatios teachers to Inculcate creacivlty in students! 

1) creating an appiopriate envirDmnent by adopting an attitude 

of Gnoouraging and rewarding creative thinking; 2) following 

the discovery method in teaching so that students aro left 

free to discover and create for tiiemselvesj 3) bringing out 

the basic pattern of mathematical concepts in a oonnectod 

mennerj 4) gearing the whole teaching of mathematics In a way 

as to focus on Its correlation ^-^'ta other areas of currlculumj 

5> emphasizing through home assigunents, as through teaching also^ 

not the solution of problems but their creation, not the voiklng 

out of mathoaatioal puzzles and riddles but their construction; 

6) deciding as to the Instruments helpful in assessinaat of creati^dty 

and also suitably roodifylng the existing ones like the written test 

for creativity appraisal. 
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VAIDYA N: Sane aspects of Piaget*s woilc and sclaice teaching^ 
Delhi, Qiacnd, 19 7o. xix, 3lOp. 

The first chapter introduces the reader to Jean Piaget, A brief 
biographical account is given. Tho second chapter discusses the 
nature, philosophy and outcome of science education* Reference 
is made to the several works on the taxonomy of educational 
objectives. The third chapter describes a psychological frame 
of reference relevant to science teaching with special reference 
to the basic Ideas of Jean Wagat. The functions of learning 
theories, thinking, problems posed In the field, significant 
researches on science teatchlng, 8R th€or:?.e8, phenomenological 
theory, factor analytic view, information processing, GesteLLt theory, 
basic ideae of Jean Plaget and Beirbel Inhelder, acceleration of 
mental developnent and revolution in scienqc teadilng are discussed. 
The fourth chapter contains case studies in adolescent thinking 
conducted on some Higllsh and Indian diildrcn. Tie last chapter 
s}^w8 v€irlous ways of generating and laalntaining reflective 
atmosphere under the worst possible conditions. Unis, It Is 
generally suggestive rather than prescriptive of Instructional and 
educational strategies whicii may be developed by the practising 
science teachers to build quality Into their teachings 



WADHIRA R C: Norms of fcglish teaching and testing. 
Rajasthan Board Journal of Kucation 1971, 7<i), 14-^1« 

Three hundred and thirty four examination answer sheets of 
the hi^er secondary compulsory Sigllsh paper 1970, set by the 
secondary Board of Rajasthan were aneilysed and the shortcomings 
of the question paper pointed out. Based on these findings the 
following remedial aneasures have been suggested for Improving 
ftiglish teaching and testing: 1) recognising the chief alms of 
writing *iglish for pupils at the secondary levelj 2) enabling 
teachers to realise the stages of learning activity, namely, 
planning and airangementj concentration of paragraphs, ordering 
and variation of sentence pattems and the application of 
exact and alive phrases; 3) introducing translation-transcreatlon 
iteans in the Higllsh ouestion paper; 4) improving the skill of 
the composition by 1) building composition lesson throxi^i group 
discussions J 11) outlining and developing the essoxce of the topic 
thxt)tigh planned and phased series of significant questions; 

iii) encouraging puidls to IndlvlduallBe their writing; 

iv) providing composition writing in the cl^s under the sta?ess 
of stimulated examination atmosphere; v) using a uniform, simple 
and mutually understood symbols of correction; vl^ making spot 
oorrectlcns meticulously In a detailed manner in tJmall grwps; 
vil) discussing oomnon erx>ors and demonstrating Improvements; 
vlii> maintaining a separate notebook for Jotting domi recurrent 
errors for future referoicj; ix) employing a reoonditlcnlng devise 
to ODrreot spellings; 3d reading out hi^-soore oomposltions In the 
class to generate entliusiasm and healthy rivalry In class; 

xl) aiding underaoh levers with Individual attention. 
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WAZID R A: Hindi kavlta slksan adliunikaran W samasya* _ 
(= teaching of Hindi poetry, the'problenj of modernisation) /fHindlJ/ 
Naya Shlkshak (Teacher Today) 1971, 13(4), 3M1. 

The teachers of Hindi should popularise its correct usage. 
Since poetry plays an important role in promoting correct usage, 
the need to modernise its teaching in secondary schools cannot 
be overesnphasised. Dafects in the teaching of poetry are not 
only evident in classroom teaching, but also in the hoOks written 
for teacher trainees. Poetry no doubt creates love for national 
culture and heroes, but those are indirect outcomes. The teacher 
cannot make the students appreciate the art and beauty of 
poetry - it comes naturally to th^. Again, he cannot force his 
own likes and dislikes on students. He has to give direction, 
solve difficulties, create atmosphere and above all respect the 
tastes of the papils, Ab a result of defective teaching evoi 
at postgraduate level scholars do not have the capacity and skill 
(much less critical judganoit) to appreciate and understand pieces 
of poetry taken frcm lesskno\«i masters. Hie tendency to confine 
anthologies to great masters interfieres with the devolopnent of 
skills, abilities and critical judgement in students, Ihis can be 
corrected by giving more roan to modem but lessknown poets and 
postpone the classics to later^ay teaching. Adoption of modem 
methods of teaching poetry is difficult. Bat teachers must be 
aware of the need for rofoitn. 



TfiSTS im MSiffiURBMBNTS 



442 GOVINDASAMY PAVANASM R: Developnent of a language test 

In Tamil for students entering standard IX, Journal of fcucational 
Research and *ctension 1971, 8(1), 38M4# 

An attempt is made to construct a language test in Tamil with a 
view to help teachers in mderstanding the language ability of 
pupils entering standard IX, A list of objectives of teaching 
Tanil has been formulated and based on these objectives, a test 
consisting of 75 items was prepared. The test was administered 
to loo children and Itan analysis was performed. Hie final test 
consisted of 40 Itons in part A and 4 items in part B, Part A la 
directed towards testing language skills such as vocabulairy, 
oorrect usage, wrd meaning, etc. Part 3 tests skills in composition, 
canpreiionslon and appreciation. The reliability of the finol test 
was '♦o#77, Ihe final test was administered to 2oo boys and 200 girls 
in class IX^ The following results wore obtained: 1) boys fared 
significantly better than girlsj 2) urban children fared better than 
xniral children} 3) there was significant relationship between the 
tost scores and toacher^s rating of pupil*s intclligeace, interest in 
studies, sports and literary activities, regularity In attendance, 
cODapletion of home assignments, reading library bo*s, and socio*^ 
economic status 4) students were generally found to be weak in 



21G 
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^rmmax. It is sugsested the* toechora shottld «s^«a*« ln*«i»at 
in studies, onoourae* l»plls to read library books, and give 
greater attention to teeichlng greBnmar, 



PANDBY U Reading speed test « some peychonietrio properties 
and nom, Indian Journal of Applied SBychology 1971, 8C2>, 75, 76, 
6 ret. 

The reliability and validity of the Reading Speed Test oonstra.cted 
in Hindi on the nodel of Green's Michigan Reading Speed Test has 
been disoussad. / Administering the test items to 400 science and 
arts students of 3 collages of Patiala, a norm has been constructod 
for science and arts college stud€nts. 



FATKL Kj Itan weighting and instructions to item writers. 
Journal of the Indian Academy of Applied Psychology 1971, 8<l,-2), 
14m16. 3 ref. 

The purpose of the study was to find out how good item writers are 
at predicting the difficulty of the items they prepare, and to what 
extent predictions can be Improved with qlear instructions. Twenty 
item writers from different fields of science wore retjuired to 
prepare tost items for students in I year of college to measure 
oonprehension and reasoning (15 items), knowl«dgo (at) itans) and 
the students* ability to understand and use the process of science 
(20 it/^s). The prepared items were judged by subject -easperts and 
psychologists and the final form was designed, Vfeig^itage was given 
to each item on the basis of predicted difficult value <5f the Itan, 
The itan writers were divided into tvn groups « group V,I, which 
received verbal instructions regarding the requirements of the test 
item and group W.I, detailed written instructions about the same. 
Inter correlations were computed between the wei^tage assigned by 
the item writer and the difficulty value of each itan oompited after 
trying the tost on 400 students. The difficulty value of th^ tried 
test was calculated In terms of the percentage of students who 
failed to answer the itan. The wei^tage of the test writers wa3 
assigned on a ten point scale. The conclusions are» 1> ^cuij, V,I 
assl^ied scores to items within a narrower range than group W,Ij 
3> the item writers were genially poor predictors of tie difficulty 
value of the itoas they pitDducedj 3> the correlations for all types 
of quest jns are higher among the grcup that received clear, 
wrlttoi instructions than the one which received only verbal 
instructions, 

f. 

.' - . f 
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WCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL KDUCATIQK 



OIANDIUIKANT L 8% Polytechnic education in India. Bombay, 
D B Taraporevala^ 1971 • I24pt 

In developing countries like India, Polytechnio education plays a 
very important part In the training of the much needed technioians 
who play a special role in industry between the university trained 
engineers and scientists, and skilled wrkmen. The need for a 
large number of poljrteohnios in India, therefore, is stressed^ 
The types of technical courses suitable for polytechnics are 
detailed. The reorganization of pol3rtechric courses and the 
developnent of a suitable curriculum have been onphaslsod. The 
pol3rtechnic student in India and the polytechnic faculty have 
been discussed. The last chapter deals with engineer^ 
technician ratio • The part that the Industrialist plays or 
should play in the cnoouragemont of technical education has been 
highlighted. Methods of indastry»*polytechnic cooperation axisting 
in advanced countries have been explained. The tvK> appendices 
contain national classification of occupations and activity 
analysis of technicians in machine tool industry. 



INDIA. MINISTIiY OF XDUCATIOI^ AND SOCIAL WSLFARB. QPBCIAL 
QOUMITTB ON RBORGANISATION m> DSyRLORaNT OF POLYTECHNIC 
fflUCATION IN INDIA iDTOi^t Report. New Delhi, the Ministry^ 
1971. 24Sp^ 

The Iducatlon Minister suggested that a high power oonmittee 
oonsisting of experts in technical education and Industry should 
examine the entire system of pol3rtechnic education. Such a 
hl^ power oommittee was set up and it submitted its report # 
The report comprises the following chapters: 1> Introduction • 
a!> review of the developnent of polytechnic education; 
S) concept of technician and his education; 4> survey of 
industry; 5) reorganisation of polytechnic education; 
6> faculty* 7) students; 8) assessment and education; 

training and anploymcntj lo) partnership with industry and 
dommeroe; 11) status and pro essentisa developnent of te<*nlcian; 
11) administration, finanoe^ control and Inspection; 
139 plan of action; 14> summary of recommendations. 



JAIN A GUPTA S Kt Teaching of pharmacology to pharmacy 
students in India* Indian Journal of Pharmaceutical *!uoaticn 

A broader and more comprehensive training In pharmacology has been 
suggested to meet the demands of the industry and research, ftiphasis 
has been laid on quantitative aspects of drug action. The topics to 
be induced in theory as well as practice have been givai# 
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KITOBUJ J M: Training and economic development* ISTO 
Review 1971, 1(3) ^ 19^424. 



Training lies at the core of eoonoroio dovelopwent. There is 
need to intensify efforts rog^iKilng training designed to 
increase skills and awareness of the already \Morkitig personnel* 
Many training programmes are aimed at middle management and 
supervisory 1gvd1s# There should also be training ptt>grammes 
for top level executives and for workers* loaders • Tho training 
Instltutioni the trainee and the emplpying organization have to 
play their respective roles conscientiously if training is to 
yield positive results. After the oomjiLetion of the training 
the trainee sliould be in a position to apply the new tools^ 
techniques and skills learnt • To ensure maxiwm bonefit ftt)m 
the training effbrt, it is neoossaiy to develop an overall 
strategy and a longr-tem plon« For this purpose, it may be 
useful to take a •system view* of training and consider the 
tasks involved In the form of a continuous cycle consisting of 
five interrelated, identifiable elGmentS| namely, planning, 
organization, implementation, review and feedback. 



44S LODHA M Ct Training of rural youth. Yojana 1971, 15(8^>, 

34^ 35. 

A comprehensive and high quality programne of training In 
agriculture for the youth has been suggested. The school 
level educated youth should be retained on the farm and trained 
in scientific and progressive methods of agriculture so that 
they can assume leadership in adopting aigricultural innovations 
or act as contact men for the extension vaoiker and farming 
community. The youth between 12^9 yooxs should bo trcdned 
within the village itself. ThDse in the age group 18-^ years 
should first be trained at the Farmers' Training and Education 
Centre for one to three months. On their return to the 
village they should be glvea projects for improved farming with 
strict supervision and guidance. Financial help shcxild be 
given to attract the youth for duch training. 



450 MKUR M R: What is wrong with our technical education? 

Bocnomic Times 12 July 1971, p^ 5, cold. 5«8. UTO words» 

The main deficiencies are 1) there is undue emphasis on 
theory 2) the diplcma courses do not serve the purpose of 
training middle level tedhnical personnel, and 3> often the 
teachers are not In toucA with tho latest developments in 
the subject, while the students do not have adequate facilities 
for practicauL woils« A close liaison between industry and 
educational 1 >stltutlons is necessary in training teachers and 
students, in identifying the main categories of aigineering and 
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technical positions in desigi, production testing, construction 
eto^j In studying the duties and responsibilities of technical 
personnel at various levels, and in detenninlng the type and 
oontent of practical skills required » The curricula should be 
oriaxted to include these subjects^ The Ibllowing reoomnendatlons 
of the committee on the reorganisation of polytechnic education to 
India^ if carried out, wold go a long way to reorient the system 
of technical education to the needs of todustryf t 1) changing the 
course planning and organisation to allow floxibllityj 2) Introducing 
complete toternal assessment and evaluation by the institutions 
thanselvesj 3) grant tog autonomy to polytechnics with duo admtoistra^ 
tive and ftoenclal authority • 4"^ providing well^rganised and 
supervised practical tratatog to industry for all diploma studentsj 
5> enlisttog the cooperation of industries for pit>vldlng the needed 
todustrial expertence to teachers, and for oonducttog research and 
development projects. 



PHILIP J : Development of management education to India and 
its Impact on tratotog to organization* ISTD Review 1971, 
1<3), 25^1. * 

Over the past 20 years managonait education has made rapid 
progress to India, Some of the slgaificaixt developments durtog 
this period have been listed. Several questicms raised with 
regard to the followtog aspects of management education have 
been discussed J 1> the objectives; 2) curriculum^ 3) faculty; 

4) students* admission j 5) impact of manag^eat education on 
tratotog to organizations. The followtog are some of the salient 
observations made: 1> the tratotog should stress neither top 
managerial functions nor narrow specializations only \«hloh will 
not pibvide for long tem effectiveness and success; there should 
be Judicious combtoation of both; 3) the curriculum should be 
suitable to Indian oonditiona, flexible and business-oriented; 
the curricula needs strengthen tog to four areas ^ 1) oonmrunicatlon 
skill, 11> bdiavlour skill, Hi) quantitative techniques and 
information te<*nology, ilv) environmental subjects; 3) it is 
necessary that teachers engaged to management education should 
have todustrial tratotog; 4) there should be a unifbxtn policy 
regardtog student admissions to all management tostitutlons; 

5) the Impact of management education on to-oompany tralntog la 
felt to the following way: a) the need for tratotog to 
company is appreciated; b) the entry of trained executive toto 
bustoess enterprises has revealed the gap to performance and 
outlook between himself and the older executives; o> senior 
managers are enthusiastic about tratotog themselves; d) organiza** 
tions hire tratoed business graduates to head their tratotog 
departments; o) bustoOi^s school faculty collaborates to liwoompany 
treitoing; etc. . 
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Ptactioal oduoatlon / *iltoila]^» Hindu 20 July 1971^ 
p» 8| cols« 1««3« 520 Mvords* 



The liucaticxi Minister, Mr, Slddartha ftiankar Ray*s proposal for 
vooationalising education is not a new idea;, but had already been 
reoomendod by the Bduoation CbmrniBSion (1966) « The programme 
started a3 woxk experlaice in primary and secondary schools^ In 
only one district in oaoh State as the cost involved is hl^. 
The main problem is the Integration of wilc experience Into the 
existing secondary education whldi is geared to university entrance^ 
fibweveri due to the preeent mass school education^ it should be 
possible to divert the mojority to practical education at a fairly 
early stage, Cbmpletion of the primary stage is enougjh for entry 
Into IT^ls and technical schools^ while matriculation is enough tbv 
admission to polyte<ftnloQ, Ihe training should be attractive^ and 
honoe the diplomas awarded at the ITIs technical sdxools and 
polytechnics should be m^de terminal, and the poljrtechnics s|to\ild 
also offer a much wider variety of courses, ffoik experience could 
be made palatable to those vlho favour academic education by a) giving 
priority in tioo englnoeringi medical and agricultural colleges to 
those who have a good craft record In schools, and b) providing career 
counselling, in sobools. 



493 VWTBl 8 P St GSaroer plannlngi what can business schools, 

trainees and business louses doT I8I1> Review 1971, 1(4), 15«i33^ 

Collaboration between business schools, trainees and the business 
world Is essential for providing an answer to the problem of 

a) how to absorb an evergrowing crop of business graduates; 

b) how to msOce full use of themj and s5 how to orient business 
education so as to subserve the prevailing and (^merging needs, 
^Zblngvorlentation* Is as Important as deolsianp^n^dclng. The 
business education institutions should Impart ^dolng^rlentatlon^ 
by 1) bedance in curricula planning betiseen analysis and eu3tion 
orientation, ID v^rkyaxporlanoo for faculty positions. 111) on^he-« 
Job training to students and 1^) ^summer Jobs^ scheme, Ihe 
management tralnoos need the foll^^^ng a successful careers 

1) substantive knowlodge, ID conceptual skill. 111) interw 
disciplinary awarmess, l^r> ability to absorb and adapt. Growth 
and developnent requlire apart from humHity, wllllngnesd to leam, 
eapaolty fbr hand wotSc and sustedned application, The business 
wovld should havo a change of attitude and they should meOce use 
of busings experts, Ihe top and senior executives In the company 
should bo exposed to devoiopmait pzogrammes. The organizational 
developaent and manpower planning should be located at the highest 
level. The yoving recruits to executive jobs should also be 
perlodioalljft^ exposed to training. 
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SAMCNKAR St Fttim ^Ozru* to change agents I8TD Review 
1971, 1<4>, 1, 2* 

The traditional •CXim* system i#e# the trainer Imparting Instruction 
to the trainees is| it is observedL not suitable &r the modem 
times* The difficulties witii the *(lxru^ system v4iloh is a ono^ay 
pxooess are that 1) the trainoos are not nocossarily dedicated as 
they used to bej speolflo offoirts on the part of the faculty are 
needed to koep the trainees interested In the pitjgrammtvs j 
2) particulaily In the case of executive training, IJiere is a 
distinct possibility that the particlpant8| given a chance, will 
learn from ea<ai other as much oB from the faailty* Hie realisation 
of these aspects has led to efforts In tw> directions 1 1> making 
the lecture more interesting through the use of aaadio«-*visual aids, 
direct method approach, etctj 5d allowing the trainees to participate 
In the training process « Th^ taethods generally used In the 
participatory system aret a) case method, b) incident process, 
o) statement dlsoussion, d) syndicate method, e) managancmt gano, 
£) group exercise, g> role playing, h> simulation exercisQ« 
These methods, however, are effective m^ilnly )where the training 
involved is im orientation or for Imparting skills and techniques^ 
In case of executive training, there is greater need for a change 
in attitudes and values ♦ The T,-group or saisitlvity training and 
allied methods are aimed at this particular aspect. These can 
involve • . severe psychological problems and as such have to be 
handled by persons with special training in* these methods* 



SAIBAMURTHY Kt Pharmacy graduates versus phannaceutioal 
engineering. Indian Jouiixal of Shaxtnaoeutical Iduoatlon 1971, 

•trengthening of the pharmaoeutioal engineering curriculum haa 
been suggested to enable lAarmac^ graduates to take their due 
place In the drug industry. The change to be made In the 
phamaoeutical engineering currlcultdp, hiave been detailed. Sane 
of the changes suggested are I 1> making the second year course, 
which consists, of skeft^ng and drawing of phaitnaceutical 
equipment, rore specific; 3) introducing rhoology and other 
topics like compressors, heaters and heat exchangers, molecular 
distillation, sublimatdon, dialysis, etc^f 3) Including the 
teaching of unit processes In organic synthesis; 4> providing 
woricshop practice and practical training In maintenance 
operation In a large scale industry. 



8W1NAR Oti UTILIZAIICN OF NAIlpNAL STANDAJ^'lH TKWICAL 
MUCmONy P/iTNA, 16 MAY 1971 1 / Rooommendationqy. 181 Bulletin 
ign, 23<7), 313, 314. 

The seminar advocated the reorientation of technieel curricula 

to bring them in alignment with the industrial needs of the country^ 
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As a first step towards oaltivating awareness ir student 
aiftlneers about Indian standards, the seminar called for 
organized offbrt^ to Inject In relevant textbooks and Instruction 
matorlals, InfoMnation about the methodology of development 
and utilization of national standards, salient features of 
industrial standards and their typos and role of standards In 
industrial economy* Stress was also laid on the need to 
establish standards cells In technical Institutions for 
modifying the technical ourricula In a phased and ooordinatod 
manner* 



SHBTWALKAR P Ci Supervisory development, training lor 
results e ISTD Review 1971^ 1(4), 7*0.0 • 

The desire on the part of the top managanent to treat supervisors 
as part of the management is increasing* The management^^nded 
supervisors play a very important role in an industrial ocnoem* 
The basio needs of management^^nlnded sj^pervisors are: 1) to think 
and act as ftill^fl edged representative of managanentj 2) to use 
the tools, instruments and techniques vrfiich will enable them to 
demonstrate leadership skills| 3)' to grasp the skills which are 
required on the part of management man* la order to develop this 
managementMnlndednoss on the paii; of supervisors, the higher 
management will liave to organize development programme for the 
supervisors. Supervisors generally are apathetic towards tralnlni 
Their sympathJU^s lie with the MOAlng force as against the 
higher authorities* Taking these factors into consideration, 
the training should piovlde for adequate remedial piogrammes, 
ftie of the functions of the supervisors Is to train the operating 
force wrking under thea^ The training tliat supervisors have 
to conduct has been detailed* Training the supervisors and then 
later on putting the supervl^rs In the role of teachers is an 
important task fbr the aanagpnent* 



STALEY B: Primary-^eoondary education and the occupational 
needs of development. Manpower Journal 197CM71, 6<3»*4>, ll^^S, 

The occupational education and training that will be appropriate 
for developing needs cf countries has to keep in view the 
following: 1) there is rapid proliferation of new occupationsj 

2) . old occupations themselves are changing; 3> current pr2U5tices 
In many occupations are boutid to be out of date soon; 4) the 
chances that a person will shift from one occupation to another 
during his lifetime are more* The main functions which an 
occupational education and training should perform arct 1) general 
education} 2> general plus proiNoccupatlonal oduoatiorj 

3) job*.*entry training plus further education • 4) careerulong 
further training and retraining plus further education* Ihe 
responsibility of the sdiools should be education including prOh. 
occupational education, while the responsibility for specific 
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trednlng should be carried out by institutions which form part 
of the employmait system itself. It is better to loodei general 
education in such a way that it integrates vocational aspects 
Eilso instead of establishing separate vocational schools^ Thus, 
the products of general schools will be readily trainable in a 
range of occupations* The actual occupational training shoxild 
be at the point of Job entry, and the reasons for this aa^ei 
1) less wastage frcm unutilised specific training? 2) inoro 
realistio and appropriate training} 3> better ooordinatlon with 
demands of the labour market; 4) opportunity for earning while 
leamingj 5) bettor motivation fbr lesuming. Ibr making primary--, 
seoondaiy education .rulevant to productivity in occupationsi 
the following stops are suggested: 1) relating the general education 
curriculum to tho vorld of work; 2> providing opportunities for 
the students acquire realistic infbrmation and orientation about 
various kinds of occupations; 3> introducing a number of prOr^ 
vocational type courses dealing with occupations available In the 
local environment; 4) cooperating with other agencies in pro^ 
service training programes and programmes of further education* 



Technical education / Kitoria^V Assam Tribune 6 Aigust 1971, 
p« 4, ools« 1, 2. 500 \words« 

The following remedial suggestions have been made in view of 
the unemploymait problem among the technicallj: trained personnels 
1) provision of practical industrial training to students; 
sandwidi oourses started In some selected institutions axo a 
beginning In this direction; 2) assessment by the export groups 
of the needs of Industries, existing or potential, in recasting 
the courses of study in technical institutions; the expert groups 
now fomed exclusively with faculty members would perhaps do 
better with the inclusion of some industrial experts. 



WOBKBRS* BDUCATIOK 



SmOO S C: flbrkers* education in Qrlssa. Yojana 1971, 
13<8^), 38, 39t 

A regional centre at Rourkela and a sub**regional centre at 
Barbll provide workers* education. There is poor response 
to the scheme both from the employers as well as from the 
unions in Barbll area as compared with Rourkela region. Some 
of the problems hindering voters* training have been pointed 
out. The following ''suggestions have been made: 1) the trade 
imlons must prepare themselves to take the responsibility of 
education of their members; 26 a fact*-flndlng survers' should bo 
conducted to evaluate the Impact of workers* education; 
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3) the different federabions and central organizations of workers In 
in the State must, in oollaboration with the universities and 
colleges, caiduct courses by getting grants from the Central 
Board for Vbrkers» Iducation; 4) the State govomment througji 
the Labour Diroctorato should use the Multipurpoao Labour Vfelfaro 
Centres for training worker teachers and workers directly; 
5) topics relating to workers* education may bo introduced in 
the technical and vocational schools; 6) >TOrker3' education 
should bo introduced in the universities and colleges where 
there is labour as a special subject; 7) the Central Board should 
take stops for the establishmcait of ^rkers» Kducaticn Itepartment 
in the Central Trade Union Organizations and other federations In 
the State; 8) the location of the sub«regional centre should bo 
changed once in 3 or 4 years. 



?brk3rs» education jL Bditoria3^ Bconomic Times 16 Septanber 
1971, 5, ools. 1, 2, 800 vfords. 

Workers* education should not only equip workers with a better 
knowledge of their own wdHc but disc encourage them to play en 
increasingly important role in shaping social and economic relations. 
Though the pro03aBB|ie of woAors* education has been in operation 
since 1958, only one tenth of the industrial workers in the 
organised sector have so far been covered, while the workers in 
other vital sectors like agriculture have not been covered. The 
lacunae noted ^7 the Hstimates Qsmmittee on Wartcers* Iducation 
Prograntne aro that the gavemmcnt has not given due attention to 
the problem of wrkors' education and to the reoomnendations of 
the National Labour Cbmnission, and that it has not evaluated 
the impact of the programme on the rwarkers , the trade unions, 
and the employers. It has been suggested that an evaluation 
committee should bo immediately constituted for making an 
independent appraisal of the workers* education scheme so that 
it can be roorionted. The basic requisite for the oft- 
suggested scheme like woricers* participation in management is 
workers* education, and it is only by a slow and arduous process 
that a sound industrial relations system can be built. 
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■piciAL ncnoK 



BMIO SXJCATIGN ^ X 



. K JL IN DIA NmCNMr niCAStOK CaNISdMCSy WARDHA^ ZikxR BU8AIN 
QOmtTimt Befiio national aduo&tloR « report, 

Hlndttataal Talisd Smgh, 1938 « 2Q2p. 

The following. z^alutloRf n^re paused at tba iferdha Natlcxial 
Ichicatlcn GonfercDoo^ a2ndi and 23rd Ocrtob&r 1937 1 1) tr^o md 
•Gmculaory eduoatlon be provided for seven yoars on nation*^ 
wide scale} 2) modluai of Instmotlon be the aotharr^onguej 
3) the Qonf^rence mdonos the proposal nade by Qandhl^l that 
the proooss of edu^lon throm^ut. this porlod should centre 
round Some fom of nanual and produotlvo woxic md all the other 
afallltiQS to bo developed or training to be tXven should as far 
as possible be integrally related to the central handicraft 
ohosm with due regard to the enviromnent of child} 4> the 
conference expects that this systGn of education will be 
gradually iibl^ to oovor tho reowneration of teachers. The 
Con feroice. than appotntfed a committep under the Chalx)nanship 
of Or Zaicir ftissain to draw up a detailed syllfiws on the linos 
of the above resolutions* The report consists of the following 
secticAsr 1) Basic prindpleB of the sohcme} af> objeotivoa; 

3) training of toachers) 4> supervision and exoilnationsi 
5) administration* A detailod graded syllabus has been 
presented for 7 years < education in 1) basic crafts^ via*, 
agricultxirei spinning and weaving^ card board, iMood and metal 
iK^tk^ 2b mother tongue and EEinduste U 3) mathematics, 

4) social studios, S> general science^ 6) drawing, fi poflsible 
correlations with the Basic craft of spinning and weaving* A 
chart showing the sobome of coordination has also beai appended* 



AVINMHIUNGMI T 8x Ctedhiji's experience in education* 
New Delhi, Kinlatry of Wucatlon, i960* 11, orip^ 

Qwdhiji came to the ocnolusicn that the existing systfim of 
education was xmsulted to the needs of the ocuntry (India)* 
The result was that he was ootuitantly making experiments in 
i«ducation* The various experljnents he made started with the 
training of his ovm, children* Later on, he had opportunltlesi 



i 



to try out his ideas at the Sphinx VoXk^ the Tolstoy Farm, 
the Champaran schools, Sabarmati Aohram and then in numeroos 
other institutions that were started in pursuance of his 
scheme of Basic education. Ai account of these experiments 
has been g^vcn* 



A79 AVINASHILING/W T St Understanding Basic oducaticn. Now Itelhi, 

Ministry of Bducation, 1955. li, 61p, 

The hodk. is intended to give a clear and concise understanding 
of Basic education. The author as the first Education Ministar 
of the Msidras State in free Indiai, introduced Basic oducation 
in that State. Many of the chapters in this book are talks 
delivered to students in colleges or ccnferonces of teachers 
and administrators. The following arc the chapter headings: 
1) historical background| 2) some misunderstandings; 
3) psychological background j 4) philosophy of Basic education; 
5) technique of Basic education; 6) problem of self-support; 
7) utilising festivals; 8) food and Basic education; 
9^ teacher training in Basic education; Id) the future. 



ASO Basic national education, revised syllabus for grades I to V, 

fardha, Hindustani Tallml Sang^, / ^ear7_7« 56p^ 

The National fcucational Conference, 1945 stressed the need for 
pre-Btoic education. Iho Tallml Sangh appointed a coDmittee to 
prepare a scheme of pro-Basic education* 'Hie cocanlttee observed 
that the objective of pre-»Basic education is the all-round 
development of children below 7 yoors of age. This dovolopmait 
should Include the fiarst steps in social training. It was 
recommended that the Hindustani Tallml Sangh restrict Its scope 
of vtork at present to children in rural ai^eas'. The committee 
made several recommaidations In regard to the following aspects t 
X) place of pre^-Basic education In the constructive programme; 

2) mutual A*elation betwem pre»»Basic and adult c^dacation; 

3) programme of pre^aslc education; 4) concept of pro^Basic education; 
5)necessary qualifications of worlcors; 6) school administration and 
organization, The first syllabus of Basic education was published in 
1938« The Hindustani Tallml Sangh appointed a committee In 1946 to 
revise the syllabus for Basic schools for the first five grades and 
to prepare a detailed syllabus for the training of teachers for the 
first five grades* The ccmmlttoo made full use of the experience of 
several InstitutjUsms and wozkers and had presented the revised 
syllabus* 
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181 BHA31A H B: Hhat Basic oducaUon means. Ebmbay, Orient 

Longmans^ , 1954# 99p# 

The main principles and merits of the system of B&^ic education 
have been dealt with briefly. 



A82 GANOTX M Kt Basic education. Ahmedabad, Navajivan Publishing 

House, 1950^ 114p» 

Basic education introduced in India in 1937 by 
Gandhiji was not new to him. He ha5 been experimafitlng with 
It for thirty years in small groups. The unpractical nature 
of the oducation introdixced by the British and the nqn-violont 
order \ihich Gandhiji wished to see established in India 
cc»stitute the ba<icground of this scheme. The educational, 
theoretical aspocts on which it is based are that: D the 
true education of the individual which is all*^ound development 
of his faculties Is best obtained throu^ actionj 2) this 
oducation. If it i*" to draw exit to the fUll the latent 
capacities of the child has to be thrcw^ a craft. Gandhljl?3 
writings and speeches* regarding Basic education have been 
arranged chronologically under the following sections: 1) .the 
new eduoationj 2) Basic edu9atlon conference; 3) self*«ipporting 
education^ 4) teachersj 5> criticisms and clarifications j 
8^ Basic education findings- post-JBasic education. 



INDIA. COBfTRAL ADVlSOBY BOAM) OF iBXJCATION. FIHBT OaoHTTaB 
TO CONSIDER THE WARDHA aDUCATION SCHBIB: Report. . New Delhi, 
Ministry of fci-.cation, 1939 • 15p. 

f 

The Cbmmittec appointed by the Csntral Advisory Board of 
teucation (CABS) in Decanber 1938 known as the Khor 

Committee exemined the i»plications of the main resolutions 
passed by the All,Jndia National Kucation Conferpnce 
(October 1937) held at Wardha. The conclusions drawn by the 
Ccmr-Ltttie have been set out as follows: 1> Basic education 
shoulJ first be introduced in rural areas j the age range of 
compulsion should be 6 to 14} children of 5 yoars could be 
admitted to Basic schools; 3) diversion from the Basic school 
to other kinds of schools should be aJL3.owed after the 5th class 
or about the age of ll-t* . the medium of instruction shoald 
be the vernacular of the pupilsj 5> Htnd^isvani with both Urdu 
and IflLndi scripts be made the common language of India, provision 
should be made for teaching th^j 6) the activity of learning by 
doing should be of many kinds in tho lower classes and later 
should lead to a Basic craft, the produce from which shotUd be 
saleable and proceeds appLiod to the upkeep of the sdioolf 
7) cultural subjects whidi caiUK>t be oo^c^related with the Basic 
craft should be tau^it independently! 8) the training of teachers 
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should be reorganised and their status raised* 9) no teacher 
should receive less than RSg20/-» per mensan* Ic) efforts should 
be made to recruit more wmai teachers- 11) Basic schools should 
be started only on the availability of suitable trained teachers* 
12) the curriculum should be revised; 13) Eiglish should not be 
introduced in Basic schools; 14) States should provide facilities 
for religious teaching; 15) external exaanlnaticns are not to be 
heldj at the aid of the Ba3i" school course, a leaving 
oertificate based on an internal examination should be given; 
16) promotion from olass to class to be determined 
by results of internal examinations subject to the supervisor's 
inspection* 



A84 INDIA« CSTTROi ADVISOBY BOPBD OF EDUCATION. SSCOrO) WARDHA 

■KJCATIOi CXMMITnB: Report...,. tGgeth<.r with the docisions 
of the Board thereon. Delhi^ Manager of PUbli cations ^ 1940. 
2fp. 



The. second Iferdha Bducation Cccmiittee was appointed by the 
CABS in 1939 to consider Issues arising in connect ioQ with the 
system of Sasic education such -as its relation to other 
branches of education and the financial problaas Implicit in 
its auoption. Iho main conclusions of the, Gbrmittoe arex 
1) the duration of Basic education course should be eight 
years in two stages, frcnr the age of 6 to 14 years^ the junior 
stage covering a period of 5 years and the senior stage 3 years; 
H) the transfer frcm ^Basic* to other kinds *post»*primary' 
school should be allowed at tL^ end of 'junior Basic* stage; 
3) special arrangonaxts should be made for papils to conx;inue 
their education after completing the fUIl course in the Besic 
schools i^e^ after ?**h olassj 4) the central government should 
ocntribute not less than half the smount of the net recurring 
expenditure on Basic eciucation in each province; the balance 
should be borne by tho provincial gDvemment and the local 
bodies; for capital expenditure on building equiptnent etc« a 
loan S3^t€fn should be adopted; 5) a central/ province to dispose 
the maJicetable articles produced in schools « 



INDIA. MINISTRY OF HJUCATIffiJ: Handbook for teachers of 
Basic schools* Now Itolhl, the Ministry, 1956. 325p. 

The Central Mvisory Board of Bducation had appointed a Gommittee 
on ourriculum in Basic schools which had reooranandet! among other 
things, that the Ministry should bring out a handbook of 
suggestions jSrr teachers of Basic schools. This handbook is 
divided into tTO parts. The first part deals with the aims and 
object ivos of Basic education, its place in the modem industrial 
age and certain other goieral problems like organization of Basic 
schools, technique of correlated teaching and evaluation. This 
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Is aeant to provide a general baokground for the second part 
which opvexy the methodology of the various parts of the 
ourrloilum^ Th^ methodology of teaching has been given for the 
following subjects: 1) craft ^ a) spinning and weaving, 
b> agil culture, paper^ilc, cardboard work| ^noodwoilc and 
metalwoilc, d) fisheries, e) home craft • 2) not her tongue; 
3) Social studlesj 4) mathematics; 5) general science; 
6) art; 7) national language;. 8) phsrsical education. 



INDIA* lilNiSm OP tDOCXnCH. OO^ITTSB FOR IHB INTBCa^IOH 
OF POBT^JWSIC AND MULTIPURPC81 8CH0QL8: Report. New Delhi, 
the Ministry, 1960% 3<Ip. 

The (bjniHitteo was ^pointed by the Union Ministry of Iducation 
at the instance of the CABl in 1957 to study the problccj of 
Integration of post-Basic and multipurpose schools^ "Ihe 
prigln and g^wth of the post«-3asic schools and multipurpose 
schools have been traced; similarities and difference between 
ijoat-J^ic and multipurpose schools have beai painted out* 
The following recommendations have been made x 1) the study of 
crafts In pos-t-Basic schools should be considered equivalent 
to the study of the elect ivee in the multipurpose schiiols^ 
for this, proper standards shoitld be laid down for both; 

2) assistance should be pio^'ided to all post*3aslc schools 

to raise the standards of study tn humanities and sciences to 
the level of eleotives in ev^3ry higher secondary school; 

3) while selecting schools Ibr conversion to multipurpose 
schools^ the pqst»Basic schools slx>uld be given the same 
oonsideration &r this conversion as other higher secondary 
schools; 43 a oomon scheme of exanlnation for both post^asic 
schools and the multipurpose schools should be instituted by 
the State Boards of seoondaiy education after giving due 
cognizance to the special features of woik done in post**Baslc 
schools; !d during the interim period, the g^veTOmetts should 
reoognise,post«»Basio school fine! examination as equivalent 

to the higher secondary school certificate for the purpose of 
employment and urge uix>n the universities to recognize the 
same for purposes of admission to Instituticais of Mgher 
learning} 6) financial assistance should be made available to 
po8t»«Basio schools to improve the quality of teachers and 
strengthen laboratory, library, etc^; 7) the products of 
post*<Baslo schools in the earlier stages sl^uld be given 
preference in the matter of eaployment on those special Jobs 
for which their training has specially equipped them; 8) the 
]ieoocmtendation of the All^Jndja Q>mmiBslon for Seoondaiy Education 
regarding the stucty of crafts as a ccmpulsoiy subject should be 
Implemented In all hl^er secondary and multipurpose schools* 
9) the technique of a>rrelation sliouid be specifically emphasised 
In all higher secondary and multipurpose schools; and 10) the 
post^^Basio schools should add the word ^higher secondary* to 
their name* 
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A87 INDIA. MINISTRY OF BXJCATICWJ Syllalms for Basic schools. 

New Delhi, the Ministry, 1956. lOSp, 

M the request of sane of the State Governments, the Central 

Advisory' Board of Education appointed a Gonmittoe in January 

1947 to prepare a ourriculum for Basic schools and a handbook 

for teachers in Basic schools. The Cbimnittee rooommended syUahisos 

in 1949 and observed that the syllabuses prepared should be treated 

more as a bo<* of suggestions than a tenet or manual. The 

objectives of each of the fbHowlng Basic school subjects are 

presented: 1) craft ~ a5 spinning and weaving, b> gardening 

leading to agrlcultt-re, o> book craft Including paper and cardboard 

work leading to vood and meteJL work, d) leather worfc, e) clay w>A 

and pottery, t) fisheries, g> home craft; 2> mother tongue- 

3) social studies; 4) mathematics j 5> general science} 6) art 

including drawing, music and aesthetics genorallyj 7) Hindi; 

&) games and physical activities. Detailed syllabus for classes 

I to VIII have been givai. 



A^S KJVL ADALTI A: Orientation programme, why and how. 

■ducatioDal Review 1959, 65Ca), 193*^^ 

The writer discusses haw speedily the elementary schools could 
be re,onented to the Basic pattern, and suggest.- to this aid, 
a number of steps. A prtjgramme of re-ori6ntation is oonsidered 
necessary to make education richer and more purposeful by 
intioduclng some more features to the elmentary stage. This 
will do away with the unhappy situation which has arisen as a 
result of the two types of elementary education existing to^y. 
The steps visualised to help create an atmosphere favour^le to 
the eventual conversion of the elementary -.chools into Basic ones 
include! a) enrichii j contents of the elementary school syllabus 
with life-eituation activities; b> production of suitable 
literature; o) training of the teaching personnel; d> educating 
public. orf^nj e) pioductiaa of proper equipnent; and; 
f) evaluation of programme. 



KMPALANI J Bj Latest fad, Basic educaticn< 
Hindustani Taliml San^ i'.)54, 10^. 



Wardha, 



The following are the contents of the bo*: 1^ Introduction 
of the scheoe; 25 its implications; 3) march of civilization 
and Basio education; -O past eoqperlroents; 5) Soviet experlmait; 
6> failure of past experiments; 7) problesn study; 8) tyranny of 
words; 9> social and ethical espo^X- of the schsae; 10) principle 
of self-sufficiency; Hi main principles of Basic e-.ucation; 
13) difficulties in the way; 13> Basio education, its place In 
Gandhlji*s philosophy •« a) school, individual and society, 
b) Gandhiji's phllosopl^r of life, o) the unity of the Garidhian 
way. 
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SALHOTRA 



O P: Basic education* School World 1958, November, 



The article is a pies for introducing Basic eaucation In public 
schools* The public schools are considered best fitted to make 
the experiment in Basic education a success and help other schools 
in the speedy orientation towards the Basic pattern by creating 
confidence in . the system* 11>e article discusses in some detail 
the principles of Basic education as conceived by Mahatma. Gandhi 
and points out the similarity between the Basic and public schools 
in respect of many curricular and oocurriculair activities* 
Introduction of Basic education In public schools will not only 
benefit than but also the country. A still greater benefit wuld 
be that it would help tc make public schools veer romd to the 
national system of education and send their it)ots deeper into the 
Soil of the oo^mtry* They wuld no more remain exclusive* 



I1A31HUR V 8? lUture Basiq^education. 
■ducation Piiblishers, / Year 7^. lOOpt 



Jullundur, Basic 



This is a oollectipn of articles on Basic education. The following 
are the topics Included: 1) sigaifioance of Basic education; 2) is 
Basic educatioi educationally sound? 3) pre-3asic education; . 
4) Madras schone a OQmpromise with Basic education; 

correlation ^at and how? 6> problem of self*-suff iciency in 
Basic education; 7) an adventure in the education of Basic 
teachers; S) need for research In Basic education; 9) self#*refom 
In Basic schoolsj lo) bottle-necks In Basic education^ ' 



ICilKANI N R: Assessmait of the Government policy on Basic 
education* AICC Boonomic Review 1957, 8(17), 69^71# 



ftca lines how far the recommendations of the Asses .lent Comittee 
on Basic fcucatior regarding the following matters have been 
accepted, alter i, or rojeotad by the conference of State 
Ministers of Siucation called by the Ministry of Iducation on Che 
aad and 3rd September^ 1956, to discuss, among other matters^ the 
above report I 1) concept of Basic education; 2) conversion of 
existing schools into Basic ones and the time limit in vrhidh to 
do it; 3) integrated course of 8 years of Basic educaticnj 
4> OD*-exist€nce of post^asic schools and hi^er secondary and 
multipurpose schools; 5) predominating influence of tmiveisities 
in the foxmation of school curriculum; and q) the place of Siglish* 
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J93 PATKL M S: aiicaticnal philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Ahmedabad, Navajivan Aiblishlng House^lSSS^ xlv^ 282p. 228 ref« 

This book contains critical exposition and evolution of Gandhiji's 
philosophy of education. Gandhiji began his experiments in 
edv cation at the Tolstoy Farm in South Africa. He oontinued these 
exporlments whei he returned to India and established his Ashram 
first at Sabcirmati and later at Sovagram, Basio education was 
the lesult of theao experiments. It actueilly anr^rged out of his 
desire to solve the problem that confronted the Congress when it 
took office for the first time in 1937 in various Provinces ♦ The 
problem before the country was tvyo-fbld. Firstly, to make. the 
educaticm a3 imparted in primary schools more related to life 
and secaidly to find ways and maans of mai<'lng it uniTOrsal. 
Basic education schane vixich discards mere boc^ish leetming 
aims at an all-round education for the child to enable him to 
be a useful monber of society. It has been described in short 
as the education of the three H's^ i«e, Handj Heart and Head. 
Gandhiji felt that unless a part of the expenses of this education 
was met through the productive activity, it would be difficult to 
wake it universal. Further, the learning of a craft will be useful 
to the student after h«^ left the school^ Gandhiji^s view in regard 
to religion In education, linguistic problan and women ^s education 
have also been discussed. 



J04 RSGIOIAL SMIN/«»S THE ORIHCTATICN OP WLmmvrfiSX SCfiOOLS 

TOWiiBDS THK BASIC P/JTIRN: Report - consolidated report of the 
four regional seminars on the orientation of elonentary 
schools towards the Basic p am held in June, July 1958. 
New Doliii, Ministry of Wucutiai, i960. 75p. 

The Assessment (bmmittee on Basic education (1955«-^) recommendea 
that Immediate steps 3hould be taken to introduce such of the 
elements of Basic education in ncn«-Ba0ic schools as do not rr ^uire 
much financial resources or specially trained persoiuiel. In order 
that the idea of this orientation is understood in its full and 
correct import by all teachers, it was tl»ught necessary that the 
administrative autlv>rity should be fUlly made aware of their 
responsibilitiefc and rhe w'x>le admiristrative machinery mobilised 
towards achieving this aid. The Union Ministry of Kucation 
therefore drewsup a schcce for organizing four regional seminai's 
of District/Bivifti^xial Inspectors of r'chools. Uie regional 
seminars considered pcoblems peculiar to a region » ThB reports of 
£tll the regional sqsilnars taken together covered all the aspects 
of the orientation programme^ 
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JI95 RAD M K: Syllabus of a primary teachers* »asio training 

Institution^ Joumal of the Mysore State Bducation Federation 
1959,. 13(7), 165* 

Althou^ th« schcane of Basic education is based on a certain set 
of accepted principles, the quality and quantity of the training 
exRarJences that Basic teachers in different States have. received 
have varied very much. This is due to the different syllabuses 
pursued li\ the oountry^s different training Institutions^ 
Training Institutions in some States have emphasised the academic 
subjects in their syllabuses, 7?hlle others have given great 
luiportance to the. philosophy and practice of Basic education^ 
In some States the period of training is one year, whereas in 
other States the period consists of two years of continuous 
training* The article, which is a plea for a unifonnity in 
the syllabuses of the training institutions, offers suggestions 
as to ^at should be the contents of sadi syllabuses. 



496 3AIYI0A1N K G: Orienting primary education towards Basic 

pattern* Kucation Qiarterly 1959, 11(43), 192^. 

The writer stresses the magnitude of the job of reforming 
primary schools of which we have about three lakhs in the 
country. Ihe best way to tackle the formidable problan would be 
to break it up into small and concrete steps, ftifficlent 
thpu^t and dttcnticm should also be given to aOj^ting 
means to ends^ State departments of eduoe^^lon should have 
a well organised section ^lAiich would produce educational 
literature, specially directed to the needs of the teachers. 
The supervisory staff also needs reorientation and they shoxild 
offer constructive suggestions Instead of formal criticisms^ 
All^ut efforts should be made to create a favourable c3.imate 
of opinion among teadiers and supervisory officers who '/culd 
be able to voile for the concept of a school oriented towards 
the Basic pattcsm. 



i07 SALiSMATOLLAr (brrelatad teaching, some pre^requisites, 

Bunlyadl Tallm 1960^ 3C4), 167^^ 

Qyrrelscce^ teaching is one wbidi seeks to Interrelate the 
experiences that a learner acquires. Experiences thus gained 
become morer^meanlngful^ 'Kiey are, therefore, functional and 
lasting^ 9lM ^proi.o:»equisi\:es are necessary for correlated 
teachings They are: i) ohildri^a must be engaged in some 
^rthwhlle activity • In carrying on any activity it should 
be borne in mind that it must be exploited to the maxinum for 
educational ends^ It mus* stimulate thinking and learning 
on t^e part of childrop In order to adileve this objective, 
it Is essential that flrf^tly ciilldren must feel a need for thiSt 
aecondly^ they should be guided and helped to plan it In the 
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minutest details* Thirdlyi they should try to execute the plan 
as far as possible^ The last stage should consist in making an 
assessment of the whole procedure in terms of its adequewsy for 
the end in view; 2) the correlated knowledge needed to carry 
on the activity must bo integreilly related to it and supplied at 
the appropriate momaitf l.e% when the need ft>'^ it arises * 
Sometimes an activity may serve primarily as a teaching aid rather 
^han a centre of correlation. These tvo functions should not be 
crmfusedj 3) the materials to be correlated with an activity must 
be well graded^ Sometimos the same subject matter is gone 
throu^ by children of veolous greides in the basic school txgain 
and again. The teacher needs definite guidance as to what material 
would be appropriate for a certain grade in relation to a peirticular 
crait process* 



i06 SHRIMALI K L: Wardha Scheme, Gandhian plan of education for 

rural India. Udaipur, Vidya Bhawan Society, 1949# xi, 3o8p« 

The study begins \yith an account of the existing educational 
situation. This is followed by a discussion of the social and 
politioal philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi and an analysis of Baslo 
national education* Ai attempt Is made to snow how the latter 
is related to tlie fomer and how both have their vootH deep in 
India's cultureil heritcige, ki examination of the present social 
and economic conditions of Indian society is made in order to 
Indicate how the crafU-centred Basic cduoation programme is suited 

meet the present needs of the predominantly rural population 
of India., The llng^iistic problem in Indian educatl ti and the 
problem of religious education, vJiich have existed In India since 
tho advcsnt of the British are also discussad and an attempt is 
made to show how the Wardha schane tries to solve these problcns. 
In the end^ the main trends of social, economic and political life 
of the coxmtry are analysed with a view to indicating how the 
Basic education con, to some extent, shape these developments. 



A99 S(S,^AKI A B:^ Technique of correlation In Basic education. 

Baroda, M^S. Iftiiversity of Baroda, Faculty of Bducation and 
Psychology, 1956^ 43p^ 

The technique of correlation whidi is a pedagogical method of 
Basic education has been und^^rstood in various ways resulting 
in oonfuslori in using the technique^ The ^methodological 
aspects of this t^^ohnique, it# eva3uation In teitas of other 
teaching techniques, and the hlslory of its actual practice in 
Basic educq.tlon have boai described. The purpose of this 
• pamphlet is to h^p practlain^: teachers to use the technique 
corr^ly and efficiently instead of being artificial and 
sterjLotyped^ 
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SUBBARAD C fi: Basic education in practice. Secunderabad, 
Ajanta Publications, 1958. xvi, 160p« 



The book has been written on the basis of a survey conducted 
in Telangana region of Andhra Pradesh. Besides, all the relevant 
records in the office of the Director of Public InstinctiOTi have 
been made use of* Many of the defects which the survey has 
revealed are easily remediable. There are other problems such 
as provision of suitable and adequate agricultural lands^ 
efflciait organization of craft instruction and its correlation 
to teaching, attainment of self-suf ficioicy, etc. which have 
financial implications. \W.th regard to teacher education, 
a 3 year course of training for secondary and a 2 year, 
course for graduate teachers have beoi suggested. The 
following .are the contents of the book: 1) introduction| 
2> buildings and land* 3> administration and supervision; 
4) oontQit and organlzationj 5) correlation and crafts; 
6) teachers and training? 7) exswinations and evaluation; 
8) oonclusion* 



tool ^BRAMANYAM D: IJhat I mean by Basic education. Journal 

of the Mysore State Education Federation I960, 14(6), 129^^ 

Basic education imparted to children in primary schools is a 
challenge to the traditional system now prevalent in India. 
It meets almost all the demands on our education today, ibr 
proper implonent .tion of the syston the teachers should be 
well t(ualified to do the job and they should be a contented 
lot^ The present tvo«way training courses, one imparted by 
the teacher-training Institutions and the other by the Basic 
training centres have no oc?«ordlnating features^ There suoxild 
be only one pattern of training for all teachers. All 
training institutions imparting general training should be 
converted Into Basic training centres so that teachers are 
trained on Basic lines^ For proper implanentation of the 
schane there shoxild be a separate joint director of Basic 
education for the State helped by Wstrlct officers^ 
Insj)ectors of schools in charge of each taluk must ^lecessarily 
be trained in Basic education and they wDUld be answerable 
to IHstirlct Basic Iducatlon Officers concerned in matters relating 
to the progress and inspection of Basic schools. This scheme 
of administration and supearviriion of Basic schools should 
continue for a period of at least 10 years by v^ich time all 
primary schools will have become Basic schools and all training 
institutions Basic oentres and all teachers trained in the Basic 
system of education* 
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